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PREFACE 


THE  following  Essay  on  "  Irish  Prose  "  owes  its  existence 
to  the  generosity  of  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Stephen  MacTernan, 
P.P.,  who  placed  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language,  with  a  view  to  procuring  two  essays  in 
Irish,  dealing  with  the  entire  field  of  Irish  literature. 
The  vastness  of  the  subject  chosen,  and  the  limitation 
as  to  the  length  of  the  Essay,  made  the  task  one  of 
great  difficulty.  An  adequate  treatment  of  early  Irish 
prose  literature  alone  would  require  several  volumes.  A 
difficulty,  too,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  insurmount- 
able, arose  from  the  entire  absence  in  modern  Irish  of 
the  technical  terms  which  are  the  ordinary  stock  in 
trade  of  the  literary  historian  and  critic.  But  a 
beginning  must  be  made  in  this  direction,  and  aesthetic 
criticism  must  be  cultivated  in  Irish,  if  that  language  is 
to  make  good  its  claim  to  be  heard  as  a  living  speech 
amid  the  babel  of  European  tongues.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
greater  want  at  the  present  moment  to  the  student  of 
Irish,  than  a  sound,  sympathetic,  literary  appreciation 
of  Irish  literature,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  No 
literature  with  which  I  am  acquainted  requires  more 
exceptional  treatment  or  more  careful  handling  than 
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ours.  Ancient  Irish  literature  stands  alone,  at  once 
the  relic  and  record  of  a  distinct,  unique  and  isolated 
civilization.  It  would  be  uncritical  to  judge  "  The 
Bruidhen  Da  Derga,"  for  instance,  as  one  might  judge 
the  JEneid.  It  bears,  indeed,  marks  of  distinct  kinship 
with  the  Plays  of  ^Eschylus  ;  but  it  is  far  less  im- 
portant to  dwell  on  its  remote  resemblances  to  the 
great  classic  masterpieces,  than  to  study  carefully  and 
sympathetically  the  work  itself.  Modern  Irish  literature, 
both  prose  and  verse  is  unique  and  isolated,  and  refuses 
to  reveal  its  beauties  to  those  who  approach  it  with 
minds  set  in  fixed  grooves  by  the  reading  of  modern 
European  writers,  and  with  a  stock  of  conventional 
phrases  drawn  from  manuals  of  literature. 

A  distinct  and  isolated  literature  connotes  a  distinct 
and  isolated  civilization,  and  a  distinct  and  isolated 
race.  We  cannot  study  the  characteristics  of  a  race  or 
civilization  if  we  come  to  their  literary  monuments  with 
a  stock  of  pre-conceived  conventionalities.  Our  litera- 
ture must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  we  must  study  its  rise, 
development  and  decline.  We  must  trace  the  marks 
of  unmistakable  indentity  that  it  reveals  at  different 
periods,  we  must  study  it  in  the  concrete,  as  it  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  periods  of  peaceful  prosperity  or  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  or  again,  of  a  national  cataclysm 
of  unexampled  violence.  Whether  Irish  literature, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  inferior,  say,  to  German  or  Spanish 
literature  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  question  that  may 
interest  the  literary  theorist,  but  it  is  a  question,  that  to 
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my  thinking  is  far  less  important  than  this  :  what  are 
the  distinct  features  of  Irish  literature  ?  What  does  it  tell 
us  of  the  historic  mind  of  our  race  ?  What  message  does 
it  bear  us  across  centuries  of  political  turmoil,  of  religious 
zeal,  of  fire  and  blood?  It  is  the  voice  of  vanished 
generations  of  our  forefathers.  It  has  its  faults  and 
weaknesses,  no  doubt,  but  a  critical  study  of  it  will 
reveal  rare  beauties  of  style  and  language,  and  a 
genuine,  enthusiastic,  overflowing,  human  sympathy, 
which,  if  carefully  fostered,  is  calculated  to  act  on  the 
present  generation  as  a  refreshing  breeze  from  the 
bosom  of  the  west. 
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CiAtluijeAnn  pndf,  no  cAincj^upcA,  1  gcoicciAnn, 
Aon  cfAgAf  pgnibinne  nA  pint  i  weAt>AjA.  "Oo  nein 
bnioj  feo  Ai^nii5ceA|i  oib|\eACA 

u]»lAbj\A  coicciAn   HA  n^AomeAt)  1 

^\cc  CA  bpij  eiLe  Lei]'  An  bpocAt  nA  cogAnn  An 
them  pn  AN  yAt)  i^ceAC.  CiAtlui^eAnn  ]"e  f5j\ibinn  no 
opAit)  ceAJDUi^ce  te  jgtiocAf  licpijeACCA  i)'  nA  yuil 
quince  1  meAt)An  ;  ^50^  t)o  nei]\  nA  bpiog  j'Ain,  ni 
AinrhigceAjt  oibpeACA  cnACCAj*  A|\  nA  ]\ei1ceAnnAib,  no 
An  At^ebnA,  1  nieAfg  oibpeAc  p|\6i|*. 

gun   yei-oip   t)'obAi]\    p|\6i^   beic   quince   te 
tno]t  liC]\ijeACCA,  Agu^  1|*  t)eiTfim  nA  jruit  6  n-A 
t)iob  ACC  meAt)A)\  cum  beic    'n-A  lAOiocib.     1n|"  nA 
|*eo  teAnAf  c|AACc|:Aniiit),  An   cuit)  i]'  wo,  An  An 


An 

'  no-t>eACAi|\  CCACC  A]i  An  riiei-o  ACA  le  fA^bAil  -oe.  UA 
n  cuit)  if  wo  t)o  fgnibmnib  5Ael°eAtACA  gAn  cup  i 
UA  fiAt)  fjAipijce  inf  nA 


IRISH  PROSE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  OLD  ROMANCES  IN  GENERAL. 

Prose,  or  "  unbound  "  language,  signifies  in  general 
every  kind  of  writing  that  is  not  in  metre.  According 
to  this  signification,  works  of  history  and  genealogy,  and 
the  common  speech  of  the  people  are  reckoned  as  prose. 
But  there  is  another  signification  of  the  word  that  does 
not  extend  it  to  all  these.  It  signifies  writing  or  dis- 
course conceived  with  literary  skill,  and  which  is  not 
composed  in  metre ;  and  according  to  this  meaning, 
works  treating  of  the  stars,  or  of  algebra,  are  not 
reckoned  amongst  prose  works. 

It  is  plain  that  a  prose  work  may  be  composed  with 
high  literary  skill,  and,  indeed,  several  such  works  only 
want  metre  to  make  them  poems.  In  these  chapters  we 
shall  treat  chiefly  of  literary  prose. 

It  is  veiy  difficult  to  treat  of  Irish  prose,  as  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  reach  what  is  extant  of  it.  The  greater 
part  of  Irish  writings  is  yet  unpublished.  They  are 
scattered  throughout  the  great  libraries  of  Europe,  and 


nA  h-6oj\pA,  A^U^  CA  U]uii6j\  -DA  b^ 
t)  t)iob  1  n-ipi]-leAb]\Aib  TIA  bionn  A  -ocAipreAl  A|\ 
nA  t>Aoinib  1  gcoicciAnn,  ACC  AitiAin  AJI  Ati  AOf  foglumcA. 
Hi  he  pn  AtfiAin,  ACC  CA  ATI  p|i6f  bcpgeAccA  ceitce, 
pottJt£ce  in]'  nA  leAb^Aib  lArii-]"5|\iobcA  fe\r\,  1 

X)eACA1|1     1AT)    TDO    fotACA|\,    Atl    fAlt)     ACA 

^,  i|-  A  leiceit)i>6e  in^  ^AC  Aon 

HA 
•oon  p|\f  t)o  c 

CA  ACA  le  j:AJbAil  m|"    TIA  ^eAn-leAb]\Aib,  no  -oo 

]"eA]\,  no    x>o 
]",  no  r>o 
t*  cunncAf   cinnce    A|\    j-eAn-bo^Aib  if  A|\  f 


|'  JAC  c|\Acc  eile  A  bi  quince  le  gbocA]^  Ur- 
CCA.  tlinie  pn  ATDeAnyAix)  An  leigceoin  neAiti- 
C,  A|A  teijjeAt)  nA  leAbA|\  fAin,  gupVpn  e  AH 
^eACCA  bi  Ap  |:A-O  A^Ainn,  A^uf  A^  buAUvo  A 
lAirhe  A|\  An  "C]\onicum  Scoconum,"  •O'PA^IIOCA'O  |'e 
•oioc  :  "  <\n  e  pn  An  f  A^A^  liqn^eACCA  ACA  te 
beAnA-6  i  n^Ae-oilg  A^Aib  ?  t1lA'|^  e,  ni  yiu  e  -D'yog 

tlA  'OUA'6   A|A  blC  -o'^AJbAll    UATO." 

UA  p^of  niA|i  An  "Cnonicum  Scoc6|\um  "  in}'  SAC  Aon 
ceAngAin  YAn  Go|\up,  ciot>  TIAC 
•oo  ^IAO-OAC  Ain,  CAob  te  cAob  te  j'ge 
Uxn  t)o  b|\eAJcAcc  1]^  -o'iotTiAi^eACC,  if  CUJ\CA  te  ceile  50 

\io5itiA|\,  ^AfCA,  pjAnneAncAriiAit.     'Tl-A  ceAnncA  fAin 
niAic  An   con'iAncA  AJI  AJI  licnijeAcc  50  byint  cunncAf 


the  greater  part  of  those  pieces  that  have  been  published 
is  confined  to  magazines,  not  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  in  general,  but  only  of  the  learned.  Nay,  further, 
the  prose  pieces  of  literary  value  are  stowed  away  and 
concealed  even  in  the  manuscripts,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  them,  while  chronicles  and  genealogies  and  the 
like  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  It  is  true,  moreover, 
that  Irish  scholars  gave  their  first  attention  to  prose 
works  that  would  serve  to  elucidate  the  difficult  Irish 
words  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  books,  or  that 
would  throw  light  for  us  on  the  customs  of  our 
ancestors,  or  that  would  unravel  the  vexed  problems 
of  our  history,  or  that  would  give  an  exact  account  of 
the  ancient  forts  and  ruins  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
avoided  the  romances,  the  accounts  of  cattle  spoils  and 
the  other  tracts  that  were  composed  with  literary  skill. 
For  this  reason  the  unskilled  reader,  on  reading  their 
works,  would  imagine  that  we  had  no  other  kind  of 
literature  but  this,  and  he  might  ask  you,  placing  his 
hand  on  "  The  Chronicum  Scotorum,"  "  Is  this  the  only 
sort  of  literature  that  you  have  to  show  in  Irish  ?  If  it  be, 
then,  it  is  not  worth  studying  or  being  at  all  concerned 
about." 

There  is  prose  like  "  The  Chronicum  Scotorum," 
though  we  should  not  call  it  literary  prose,  in  every 
language  in  Europe,  side  by  side  with  tales  and  tracts 
full  of  beauty  and  imaginativeness,  and  composed  with 
skill,  force,  and  spirit.  Besides,  it  is  a  good  sign  of  our 
literature  that  we  have  an  account  of  our  ancestors  as 
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corn  cinnce  AJA  AJI  finf6A|\Aib  A^Ainn  if  CA  te  teijeAt) 
'fAn  "Cfiomcum  Scoconum,"  'fAri  "  t^eAbAjt  5A^^A»" 
if  1  n-A  teiceit)ib.  "OeAjVbAit)  LeAbAi^  t>A  f  AJAf  50 
nA  -OAome  CAim^  |AOifiAinn  ctifce  cum  T^AC  nit)  t>o 
t,e  n-A  mouccAf  t>o  fgpu'OA'o.  Uu^Ain  nA  teAb<M]\ 
),  teif,  A  tAn  feAfA  "ouinn  AJI  neicib  bAineA]'  te  n-A|A 
jeAcc,  biot)  nAC  bcpi^eAcc  IA-O  fein. 

ni  f AjjAnn  fAin   ^An  UcpijeAcc  pnn,  Aguf  CAit) 

A  hGc-jlpA  AnOlf  Ag  tuA-O  A|A  f 6 An-tlC|\l£- 
6ACCA,  AgUf  'gA  nAt>  nA  fUlt  A  LeiCeiT)  t)A  llAOIf  Le 
fA^bAlt  'fArl  "OOlflAn. 

1f  11HA11  Unn-ne,  'fAn  cflijiio  ACA  ceApuijce  -ouinn, 
cuAijiif5  eij^m  t)o  CAbAifc  AJA  AII  bpjiof  5Ae"oeALAc,  ACC 
ni  feitnji  t)Uinn  e  50  teip  -DO  f^pu-OAt),  if  t)A  bjtij  fin 
ni'L  AgAinn  ACC  foilt]'iuJAt)  ei^in  t)o  t)eAnAiTi  AJI  AH 

leijeAt)  -06  f  em. 

nA  neAfc  if  f Ait)bpeAcc  iorhAijeAccA,  •OACAnilAcc  foill- 
fijce  if  ceAncAcc  nAioce.  UJIACCAIT)  A  L&n  x>A|i  feAii- 
Aji  neAfic  "oiAAOToeACCA ;  IDAJI  'oeAnAnn  An 

36ice   no  -OAOinib,    if    cuij\eAnn 
ni    if    6156   AJI   feAn-t)Aomib    c|\ionA,    fc 

•oeAnAnn  jAiog-biAug  AoliiiAji,  f  Aiffing,  iot- 
biAt>AC,  1  n-A  tnbi-o  mnA  uAifte,  fpei^eAnilA  A^  61  if 
Ag  AOibneAf  i  feom|\Ait)ib  AepeACA,  t)o  boCAinin  oopcA 
•oeACAij.  -Ace  if  geA^t  1e  •oj\Aoi'6eACc  fem  mAife  if 
Ait,ne  nA  n-tJiip-fgeAL  fo  1  fAit>bpeACc,  1  Tnb|HAC]iAib 
v,  if  1  n-ioifiAijeAcc.  -^5  leijeAt)  nA  n-eACc 


exact  as  that  which  may  be  read  in  "  The  Chronicum 
Scotorum,"  in  "  The  Book  of  Invasions "  and  such 
like.  Such  books  prove  that  the  people  who  came  before 
us  were  skilled  in  investigating  all  things  relating  to 
their  country.  Besides,  these  books  though  not  them- 
selves literature,  give  us  much  information  pertaining 
to  our  literature. 

But  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  without  a  literature, 
and  the  scholars  of  Europe  are  at  present  drawing 
attention  to  our  ancient  literature,  and  proclaiming  that, 
for  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  it  has  no  equal  in 
the  world. 

We  propose  in  the  space  assigned  to  us  to  give  some 
account  of  Irish  prose,  but  we  cannot  investigate  the 
whole  of  it,  and  therefore,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  give 
some  description  of  the  best  portion  of  it,  and  to  beg 
the  reader  peruse  it  for  himself. 

The  common  characteristics  of  early  Irish  prose  are 
wealth  of  imagery,  brilliancy  of  description  and  pro- 
priety of  expression.  Many  of  our  old  authors  describe 
the  power  of  wizardry ;  how  it  transforms  men  into  gods 
and  imparts  beauty  and  vigour  and  youth  to  weak, 
withered,  and  feeble  old  age ;  how  it  converts  a  dark, 
smoky  cabin  into  a  royal  mansion,  bright,  spacious,  rich 
in  viands,  Avhere  fair,  noble  dames  drink  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  halls  of  airiness.  But  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  these  romances,  their  richness  of  forceful 
language,  and  their  imagery  act  like  magic  itself. 
As  we  read  these  wondrous  events  we  are  treading 
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fo  i&uinn,  if  e  f6t>  cumttA  HA  h6ineAnn  ACA  fA  n-Af 
e  At1  F®in»  cumnACC  HA  ^cpAob  if  HA 
,  AH  C-ACJ\  ciuin,  cneApoA,  foJAiiiAil,  AH  cnocAti, 
An  fAnAt),  ATI  b<in  focAijt,  jio-glAf,  nA  momfein 
blAcmA|\A,  An  CAi|"e 
uile  1  n-uitiAil,  t)uinn  50  bir 
mine  ^eit>e  Citle  T)A]\A,  no  nA  ITIi-oe,  no  1 
•oo  t3Aite--dcA-CtiAC,  niAji  A  byeicimit)  nA  bo|\b-t:onncA 
•DA  ttJA^gAX)  fio]\]AAit)e  le  gAOCAib,  no  le  liAif  GAiiiAin 
TTlACA,  no  cimceAit  CJUIACTIA  1Tleit)be. 

Hi  jAn   eotAf,  teip,  AC  Aim  it)  AJI  nA  ^eApAib  1]*  AJ\  HA 
mnAib  -oobuAiteAnn  lomAinn  in^  nAn-iiip-i^eAlcAib  ^eo 

Pft  C|tOt>A,  CUpACA,    A|n3-ltieAnmACA,  jreAjlgACA,  ull/ATTIA 

cum  mAiceACA]^  t>o  •oeAtiAm  *oo  nAiiiAit) ;  mnA 
mAifeAmlA,  foitbi}\e,  5 
nA  cin-oeACCA  j'Ain,  if  leip  miinn  50  byuilmit)  A]\  yot)  nA 
hGineAnn,  Aguf  i  b^ocAijt  AJ\  nt)AoineAt)  ci|\eAiiiAil 
]?ein.  <\cc  ni  hionnAn  An  c]\eo  ACA  O|\CA  in^  nA  f^eAl- 
if  CA  i  nt»u.  *Oo  hoileAt)  nA  ^i^  |'eo  te  cleA^Aib 
t)o  6leAccAX)A]i  Anno  1^  cpuA-ocAn  bjiui^ne 
ITlAinit)  u|Am6|\  -OA  fAOJAt  JTA  t)ion  HA 
l3ionn  pAt)  AJ  cupf Ail  nA  ^coiltceAt),  Itnjit) 
AH  bpuACAib  gtAfA  nA  n-AbAnn.  Ueit)  pAt)  AJ 
A|\  leiHgib  ClA^  Luipc,  if  ctuicm  An  pAt)  if  An 
cu,  if  ni  le  5At>A]\Aib  HA  le  ceolcAib  cpompAToe,  ACC 
le  mine  A  gcop  Tli  gAn  fgiAC  if  JA  A  bit)  1  gcomnuitje, 
if  bionn  focnom  CACA  p'o^nAToe  le  heifceAcc  'n-A 
t)ci  nice  All. 

1f  CApAi-6  lucmAtt  iAt»  nA   mnA  leif,  Aguf  ni 


on  the  fragrant  Irish  sward.  The  verdure  of  the  grass, 
the  fragrance  of  the  boughs  and  of  the  shrubs,  the  calm, 
pleasant  delightful  air,  the  hillock,  the  slope,  the  level, 
verdant  pasture,  the  beautiful,  blooming  meadows,  the 
rapid,  sweet-sounding  stream,  all  these  remind  us  that 
we  are  treading  the  smooth,  level  plains  of  Kildare  or 
of  Meath,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where  we 
behold  the  fierce  waves  ever  a-rocking  by  the  force  of 
winds,  or  beside  Eamhain  Macha  or  round  Cruachan  of 
Maev. 

Nor  are  we  unacquainted  with  the  men  and  women 
we  meet  in  these  romances  —  brave  men,  strong, 
highspirited,  wrathful,  ready  to  forgive  an  enemy ; 
beautiful,  splendid  women,  cheerful,  merry,  vivacious. 
In  such  a  company,  we  perceive  we  stand  on  Irish  soil 
and  with  our  own  countrymen.  But  the  state  of  the 
people  in  these  romances  is  different  from  that  of  the 
people  of  to-day.  These  men  were  bred  to  be  proficient 
in  the  chase  and  they  habituated  themselves  to  the 
difficulty  and  hardships  of  war  and  conflicts.  They 
live  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  open  air,  they 
range  the  woods,  they  lay  them  down  on  the  green 
margins  of  the  rivers.  They  hunt  on  the  plains  of  Clar 
Luirc,  and  they  chase  the  deer  and  wolf,  not  with  dogs 
and  the  music  of  trumpets,  but  with  their  fleetness  of 
foot.  They  are  never  without  shield  and  spear,  and 
the  din  of  battle  is  ever  heard  around  them. 

The  women,  too,  are  active  and  vigorous,  and  they 
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pAt).     tli  gAn  p'ot)Ait>e  ij*  fpol  b^eAC  A  bionn 

pAX),  ACC  1|"    111O   ACA  A  1TOOCA]'  Aj"  lAfA1|\  A  ^clAOn-JAGf^ 

HA  Af  eAtxM^ib  peA]\lACA  cum  c|ioit>ce  nA  bpAotnjce 
pso  t)o  •plAOA'o.  -AcA  Tieipjveile  it>i]\  nA  t)Aoimb  p3O  i|* 
A|1  nt)Aoimb  yein.  UA  AH  ci|\  1  n-A  ^conintngi-o  neAiii- 
]"pleAt)Ac.  tli  AiTiAin  nA  yuit  eAgtA  OJICA  noirh  AIIIA^ Ai"b 
nA  n-eAccpAnn,  ACC  beijAix)  AJ\  uAipib  A  ^cuno  yeipge  A|\ 
x>ein5-pucAt>  C]ieA|^nA  nA  IIIAJAA  50  ]'leibob  i]'  ^Ain^mb 
.<MbAn.  "Oo  bi,  ydp  A  n-U|it,Ab|iA  -pem  ACA,  if  nioj\  JAbAt) 
t)6ib  beit  A^  b|uocAi|\eAcc  1  m  DeAjilA  A  riAtiiAX). 

^\cc  cuipceAp  ACAHjiu^At)  lori^AncAC  A]i  nA  tieicib  j^eo 
50  lei|i  te  •oj\Aoix>eACc  6'n  u^tJAjA.  -AtA|\nui5eAnn  p  TIA 
p|\  1}'  HA  ninA  p3,  ip  -oeAnAn  p  IAOC|\A  ip 
je,  no  -oeice  i|-  bAin-t)eite  -oiob.  tli  le 

^  An  c-ACApnugA'o  pxin,  ACC  le  neAjtc  yoilL- 
pjce  lon^AncAij  1  n-A  5cui|\ce<\n  geAj'A  AJ\  An  -ooniAn  AJ\ 
pvo  cuin  t)ul  i  5COtn6|\CA|'  leo  1  t)C|\eine  I]"  i  lei|i-iiiAife. 

UA  JAC  6ACC,  gAC  CllpAp  JAC  CjieAC,  gAC  C01J1, 

le  cuniA|'  -oiAAOToeAccA  An  UJJ-OAJH.  UU^AI-O  nA 
ctiAi|Ac   111 6|i-'oci  nice  Ail    HA    ^coill-ceAt)    coiri 

AbATO    lei]'     nA     pAt)Alb,     I]'    -OUIpglt)    put)     A]'     A 

cijcib,  1-p  beipt)  OJ\CA  pil  A  ]ncix>  1  b]rAT).     1|-  AJVO,  t>AC- 
AitiAit,  niAi]'eAiiiAil  TAX)  HA  cti]\Ait>  p3o ;   cui]\it) 
ACACAib,  iy  pJA|^lAiT)  niAig-QeAnA  bionn  1 
1]'    co]'iiiAil    le    |.*oc]\otii    nA    proijune  YA 

yuAim  A  ngA  A^  gAbAil  AJA  A  ceile.     UA  A 
CACA    com   yiAt)Ain   le    5ld|\    HA  ]\tiAt)-conn    IIIAJI 
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do  not  stay  at  home.  They  are  not  without  silks  and 
speckled  satin,  but  they  trust  more  to  the  light  of  their 
fascinating  eyes  than  to  pearly  robes,  to  win  the  hearts 
of  the  hunters.  There  is  another  difference  between 
these  people  and  those  of  our  own  day.  The  country  in 
which  they  live  is  independent.  Not  only  are  they  not 
afraid  of  the  attacks  of  foreigners,  but  they  sometimes 
go  across  the  sea  in  seething  wrath,  to  the  mountains 
and  fastnesses  of  Alba.  They  possessed,  moreover, 
their  native  speech,  and  they  had  no  need  to  stammer 
in  the  dialect  of  their  enemy. 

But  all  these  things  undergo  a  wonderful  transfor- 
mation, through  the  magic  power  of  the  author.  That 
magic  power  changes  those  men  and  women  into  heroes 
and  noble  ladies,  or  into  gods  and  goddesses.  It  is  not 
by  imaginativeness  of  language  that  this  transformation 
is  wrought,  but  by  means  of  wonderful  description, 
in  which  the  whole  world  is  pressed  into  service  to 
furnish  comparison  for  them  in  valour  and  in  beauty. 
Every  great  deed,  every  journey,  every  spoil,  eveiy 
pursuit  becomes  transfigured  by  the  author's  magic 
charm.  The  heroes  range  over  the  woods  as  swiftly,  as 
vigorously  as  the  wild-deer;  these  they  awaken  from 
their  dens,  and  catch  before  they  have  run  long.  These 
warriors  are  tall,  handsome,  beautiful;  they  subdue 
giants,  and  release  maidens  who  are  kept  in  captivity. 
Like  to  the  noise  of  the  storm  in  the  wild  winter  is  the 
noise  of  their  spears,  as  they  crash  against  one  another. 
Their  battle  cry  is  as  wild  as  the  roar  of  the  angry 
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AJA  1nif  "OAippe.     1f  niA|\  remit) 

At>AiicA  t>A  ^  eit)eAt>  le  ^Apb-^Aoic  A  bj:e<V|\5  IA  An  tn'oi;- 
AtcAif.     Hi   t>o    i\ei|\  cteAf   coriij\Aic,  niA|\    cteACCAp  1 
ntnu  iAt),  t>o  cumcAi'oe  A  t>cpeA^A.     1lio|\  cteAccAt)<\j\ 
tAiiiAC  ToijAeAC,  |"OCA1|\,  6  lotiAt)  ^otui^ce,  ACC  ^eAi'Aiti  te 
ceite  1  n-A^ATO  A  iidriiAt)  1  n-A  mbAtt<Mt)ib   beo-AbAit) 
•OAonnA.     LeoriiAm  "oo  b'eAt)  IAT),  corii  LATOIH,  coifi 
niAc   te  jjAi]^it>ib  HA  U|\Ae,  i]-  tiAp  b'i'eit)i|\  A 
riA  A  mei]-neAC  TOO  -pAnuJA-o  1  j-cAip  tiA  i  n-ui|\-| 

111A  CA  T)eA|UllA>O  O|IC  1   t)CAob  AOnCACCA  1|" 

VIA  lic\i6AccA  <ve'OeA^<x15e  1  n-ioiiiAi^eACc  i|"  i  TTOAC- 
6  cuif  50  >oei]\eA>6,  cui]\  1  5coni6|\CA|'  HA 
ne  ACA  A^Ainn  tei)'  nA  liAiii|\AnAib  -oo 
cum  At)  ']"An  tiluitiAin  '|'An  c-occtiiAt)  IIAOI^  tDeA^.  Uoz;  niA|\ 
bun  com6|\cAi]*  mAi]*e  if  uiiv-bneAJcAcc  bAn.  1|'  cmnce 
yibxbe  nA  TlluiiiAn  ]\iAiii  "Uo^Ail  bpuTone 
A  *Oe]\5A,"  nA  "UAin  \)6  CuAil^ne,"  n<\  yd]'  "  Uoc- 
6mi]\,"  ACC  'n-A  CAob  fAin  if  ionn<xn  n<xc  1116^  An 
mot)  yoiltpjce  ACA  te  pA^bAit  'fnA  n-uiji-i'^eAtcAib  j*eo 
1  n-Am|\AiiAib  -dotbA^Am  Hi  llACAille  1^  6o5Ain 
t)  Hi  St'nUleoibAin.  Hi  heAt)  AiriAin  50  bpjit  t>eAtt- 
iii  te  ceite  ACA  niAj\  AbyuijyeA  it>i|\  fCAjiCAib  Aoibmne, 
ciot>  j^o  mbeAt)  A  n-u  jt)Ain  f  Ai}\-t>ei5itce  6  n-A  ceite,  ACC 
Atinj'o  if  lonnAti  nA  •pmuAince  i-p  AH  mot>  poiLlpcce,  ir 
lonnAii  A  n-ioriiAi^eAcc  AtAinn  Ag  CJIACC  CA^  itiAire 
n<Nt)iipCA  if  "OAonnA,  1|-  50  cmnce  A^  cu|\  po^  A|\  tein- 
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waves  as  they  break  without  ceasing  on  Inis  Dairbhre. 
Like  to  a  kindling  fire  excited  by  fierce  winds,  is  their 
rage  on  the  day  of  vengeance.  Their  ranks  of  battle 
were  not  formed  according  to  the  military  tactics  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day.  They  did  not  practice 
straight,  steady  shooting  from  a  hiding  place,  but  they 
stood  together  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as  live,  quick, 
human  walls.  Heroes  were  they,  as  strong,  as  high- 
spirited  as  the  champions  of  Troy  ;  heroes,  whose  valour 
and  daring  are  unsurpassed  in  story  or  romance. 

If  you  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  unity  and  indentity  of 
Irish  literature  in  imaginativeness  and  brilliancy  of 
colouring  from  first  to  last,  compare  the  oldest  romances 
we  possess,  with  the  songs  which  were  composed  in 
Minister  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Take  as  the  basis 
of  comparison,  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  woman. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Munster  poets  never  read  "  The 
Destruction  of  Da  Derga's  Hostel,"  or  "  The  Cattle 
Spoils  of  Cooley,"  or  yet  "  The  Wooing  of  Emir,"  never- 
theless, the  style  of  description  to  be  found  in  these 
romances  is  almost  iudentical  with  that  to  be  found  in 
the  songs  of  Egan  O'Rahilly  and  Eoghan  Ruadh 
O'Sullivan.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  resemble  one 
another,  as  beautiful  passages  might  do,  whose  authors 
lived  widely  apart  from  one  another,  but  here  the 
thoughts  and  the  style  of  description  are  the  same,  the 
splendid  imaginativeness  in  describing  natural  or  human 
beauty,  and  especially  in  describing  the  comeliness  of 
woman,  is  also  the  same. 
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1j*  T)6ij;  linn-ne    gun  ^lojipa  T>A    ceile    1   rnox) 
Aiii]AAin    GogAin    RUATO     A^UJ-    uip-ygeAlc 

pumne  T)A  "Oep^A,"  HA  A  bpuit  miA-6  iy  AJ\]'A 
•o'Aon    liCj\i;c;eACC  eile    YAn    G-Qjunp  —  MA    Shelti    A^U^ 
n  A   5oec^1e    A5UT   An    Wjbetungentiet).     •Ace 
1  ^cuniine  50  bjruil  yoillpuJA-o  lonj^AncAc  TIA 


,   CAicce  1    bp|\6]'    nd-j|\eAnncA.      Ace   ']'An 
c-occriAt)     Aoij*  TDeAg,  Agu|"  cnnceAtL  fiAliAttnp|tepn,  x>o 

b'eigin  COCA!,!,  yilmeAccA  t>o  cu|\  A|\  utj'OAp,  i]%  A  Aij^neAX) 
•oo  juioj'uijAt)  le  •oiAn-yei]^  •OAncAiiiAil  ]'ut  A  bymgyeA 

ATI   yoittpUJA'O  ceAt))1A  UA1TD.     D'ei^m  A  1lieAbA1]\  t)O   CU|\ 

Ap  leic-iheif^e  le  curiiA-6  no  ^JAA-O  no  eAt)  no  yojuiiA-o. 
11  1  ^An  ]"coi|imib  yiA-OAine  plnbeACCA  t)o  lui^eAim  A 
AigneA-o  A|i  tiiAccnAtii  Ap  pon-iiiAi|%e  nAX)uj\cA  no  -oAonnA. 
"Oo  ]'5|\iob  An  yeAn-ii5t)A]i  i  bpn6|"|%ocAin,  ciutn,  iiiAO]\t)A, 
ACC  b'ptToeAcc  An  ppo|*  fAiti)  ciox>  HA  |iAib  pe  quince 
i  meAt)Att.  "Oo  n'iAi|i  |^e  i  n-Aim^i] 
•oo  bi  bATO  Aij^e  te  bueA^CACc.  t)'e  p|\6]'  A 
nA-ou|iCA,  A5U|'  1|-  VAT)  cAitfoe  An 


Unn  An  c-A^neAO  J^e'oeAlAC  -o'yeicpnc 
'n-A  fUji'o  nAt)U|\CA  yem,  gAn  cup  ipreAc  Aip  te 
CA|\  yAippge,  ni  yulAip  -oumn  An  yeA 
•oo  lei^eAX).  *Oo  niAip  nA  hug^Aip  -oo  bi  AgAinn  te 
ge  1  n-Aimpn  buAif)eA|irA;  ni  pAib  fe  -o'jronn 
iobA-o  1  n-Aon-cop  ^up  rmlteAt)  An  c-AtiAin  ACA 
te  bpon  t|'  te  buite,  if  gup  IAJ*  i:eA|\5  A 
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It  seems  to  us  that  the  soiigs  of  Eoghan  Ruadh 
and  romances  like  "  The  Destruction  of  Da  Derga's 
Hostel,"  approach  nearer  to  one  another  in  description 
than  what  is  ancient  and  modern  in  any  other  European 
literature,  than  Shelley  and  Boewulf,  than  Goethe  and 
the  Nibelungeiilied.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  these  wonderful  descriptions  of  the  ancient 
authors  are  embedded  in  long,  shapely,  well-coustructed 
romances,  written  in  splendid  prose,  while  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  about  that  time,  it  was  necessary 
to  rouse  an  author  to  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  to  excite 
his  mind  with  the  frenzy  of  song,  before  he  could  be 
got  to  produce  similar  descriptions.  His  soul  must  be 
first  touched  with  grief  or  love,  jealousy  or  envey. 
Not  without  the  wild  rush  of  a  poetical  storm  does 
his  mind  contemplate  natural  and  human  loveliness. 
The  ancient  author  wrote  in  calm,  steady,  majestic 
prose,  but  that  prose  was  poetry,  though  not  composed 
in  metre.  He  lived  in  a  calm,  refined  age,  and  he  had 
an  affection  for  beauty.  Prose  was  the  natural  vehicle 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  characteristics  of  that  prose 
are  strength,  sobriety  and  imaginativeness. 

If  we  desire  to  see  the  Irish  mind  in  its  own  congenial 
state  without  its  being  influenced  by  foreign  oppression, 
let  us  read  ancient  Irish  prose.  Our  recent  authors 
lived  in  troubled  times,  they  had  no  inclination  to  write 
at  all,  till  their  souls  were  crushed  with  grief  and  frenzy, 
and  till  indignation  lit  up  their  hearts,  and  in  their 
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n-AlAoit>cib  —  ciot)  riA]i  cuinini^eA'OA^  O}\CA  —  ACA 
TIA  feAii-uj-OAH  50  foileijt  le  yeicpnc.  CAicprm't)  An  ion- 
pn  IIA  feAn-liCju^eAccA  ij-  nA  nuAt>- 
t>o  ttnjpnc  50  jAO-jteineAC,  niA'j*  it>iAn  lmn 
t>o  CA^AI^C  A]A  Ap  Ucni^eAcc  50  tei|i, 
if  i  t)o  liieA^A-o  1  TI-AJAIXJ  Uc]ujeACCA  HA  hCo]\pA  1]' 
An  -ooifiAin  i  ^coicciAnn.  1y  le  con^nAiii  6'nnuAt)- 
tic]njeAcc  gu^  yeit)i|\  -oumn  c 
oipeAthnAC  -oo  cu|\  AJI  uijA-i^eAlcAib  nA 
tnim^eAnn  An  c^eAn-licjii^eACc  A  lAn  t>A  bpuil  neAiii- 
^nACAC,  t)o-ciii5fe  1  n  -Atrip  AH  Aib  i|"  i  nt)AncAib  nA 
hoccriiAt)  1iAoi|"e  "oeA^.  TIi  heAt>  nAp  oj^Ait  An 
5Aeti>eAlAC  i  f  em  AMIAC,  if  nA  -oeACAit)  p  i 
nT)eine  1]"  i  ngeijie,  ACC  ^u]»Ab  e  An  I'AJAf  ^eAbAi]"  cioc- 
AJA  cneAn-AigneAt)  cpeiceAtiiAil  le  neAncbuAit>eA|\cA 
leip-btnle. 

tmn    cunncAf    ceA^c   t)o    CAbAi|»c  A^ 
i|'  Ap  n'lot)  lonnnAC 

UUATO  if  ttlic  "OomnAill,  1)'  pli-oe  nA  ViAoife  pn, 
mbeAt)  ix)i|\  lAitiAib  A^Ainn  le  leig 
T)A  t)e|\5A,"  "UAin  bo  CuAilgne,"  "UocniAijtc 
"  CAC  Ruif  nA  Hi^,"  70.  6  Aimpp  An  uip-'pgeil,  " 
tonuvone  T)A  'Oeji^A,"  50  hAimpp  GojAin  RUATO,  ni'l 
Arii|\<x|'  nA  50  NAib  CJAAC  i  n-A^  ctiAi-6  AH  linni^eAcc  i 
n-olcAf,  ACC  niop  ACA|\nui  j  p  JVIAITI  A  cnuc,  Agu^  ACA  p 
'n-A|\  meAp^  le  rtei-oeAnAige  nio^  f  Ai-ob^e  if  nio^  lonn- 
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poems,  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  authors  — 
though  they  were  unconscious  of  them — are  plainly  to 
be  seen.  We  must  understand  clearly  this  continuous 
identity  of  our  ancient  and  modern  literature,  if  we 
desire  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  our  literature  as  a  whole, 
and  to  weigh  it  against  the  literature  of  Europe  and  of 
the  world  at  large.  It  is  by  assistance  from  the  modern 
literature  that  we  are  enabled  to  offer  some  suitable 
explanation  of  the  romances  of  the  ancient  authors. 
The  old  literature  explains  much  that  is  strange  and 
hard  to  account  for  in  the  songs  and  poems  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  not  that  there  has  not  been 
a  development  in  Irish  literature  and  that  it  has  not 
advanced  on  the  lines  of  intensity  and  acuteuess,  but 
the  advancement  is  that  of  a  strong,  gifted  mind  through 
the  influence  of  trouble  and  frenzy. 

We  could  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  wealth  of 
language,  and  the  brilliant  descriptive  style  of  Eoghan 
Ruadh  and  Mac  Dounell,  and  of  the  poets  of  that  time, 
had  we  not  at  hand  to  read  "  The  Taking  of  Da  Derga's 
Hostel,"  "  The  Cattle  Spoil  of  Cooley,"  "  The  wooing  of 
Kmir,"  «  The  Battle  of  Ros  naRigh,"  &c.  From  the  age 
of  Eoghan  Ruadh,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  time  in 
which  our  literature  fell  away,  but  it  never  changed 
its  essential  features,  and  it  is  with  us  in  modem 
times,  richer  and  more  brilliant  than  ever. 
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p  ';  Uo^bAil  t}puit>ne  T)A  "Oep^A," 
]"  "oubpAriiAp  gu}\  VionnAfl  A  mot)  poiVLpgce  •Agu'p 
mot>  pottA-pjce  VIA  n-ArhpAn  r>o  cumAt>  i  n£i|wnti  CA 
COAX)  50  teic  bliAX)An  6  -pom.  1]*  ITIIAH  bnn 
cuAi]\ifg  615111  t)o  UA"bAi|\c  AH  An  uip-i'geA 
^o  ACA  CU|\CA  AIIIAC  te  •oei'oeAn  Aige  YAri  Revue  Celtiqne, 
iy  Ai^qugce  1  ml3eAj\LA  te  tliclei  Scoce]\  UAineAnn 
AH  c-eACC|\A  ]'o  te  huin-]^eAlcAib  Con  CulAinn  i]' 
."  ^cccA^e  -oeijitce  6'n  ^CUITJ  eile 


ni't  "oeAjuiiAt)  ^u|\  A|\^A  AH  c-ui|\-]'^eAt  e. 
1  "LeAli>A|\  IIA  ht1it)|\e"  e,  teAtoAp  -oo  ^gjn'obAX)  YAn 
c-AoniriA'6  liAOif  "oeAg,  Agu]'  i  "  1/eAbAp  tDuix>e  1/ecAn," 
A^U^  cuix)  t>e  Ann^o  1^  Ann^u-o  1  teAb|\Aib  eite.  <Xcc  1^ 
•oeninn  gup  cumAti)  An  fgeAt  1  b^A-o  ^01111  Ainipi]\  An 
1]'  Ap^Aige  X)iob  po. 

f)  CoiiAi|\e  ttldip  nnc  6ACA|\- 
^t)-|ti  nA  hGipeAnn  t>o 
b'eAt)  CoiiAi]\e  le  n-A  Unn,  1]"  ni  ]\Aib  A  teiceno  x>o  pig 
]\iAiri  ^\oniie  i  -oUeAiiiAiH,  if  x>o  xjibip  f  e  coinn^eAp  i|" 
eAC|\Ann  i]"  lei]\-5OTO  A]-  An  ciji  Ap  yAt>.  <\cc  -o'eipjit)- 
eAt)Ap  A  coiii-'OAl,CAi'6e  'n-A  commb,  1|'  •o'AoncinjeA'OAp 
te  MnpgeAt,  6  tJpeACAin,  nnlteAt)  TOO  -oeAnAiii  Ap  "ocvnp 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF   DA  DERGA'S  HOSTEL. 

We  spoke  above  of  "  The  Destruction  of  Da  Derga's 
Hostel,"  and  we  said  that  its  style  of  description  was 
the  same  as  that  to  be  found  in  the  songs  composed  in 
Ireland  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  We  purpose 
here  to  give  some  account  of  this  splendid  romance, 
Avhich  has  just  been  published  in  the  Revue  Celtique, 
with  a  translation  into  English,  by  Whitley  Stokes. 
This  story  belongs  to  the  romances  relating  to  Cuchul- 
ainn  and  "  The  Cattle  Spoil  of  Cooley,"  but  it  is  widely 
different  from  the  other  stories  and  stands  alone.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  romance  of  high  antiquity.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  "  The  Book  of  Dun  Cow,"  a  book  which 
was  wiitten  in  the  eleventh  century,  also  in  "  The  Yellow 
Book  of  Lecan,"  and  portions  of  it  here  and  there 
throughout  other  books.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  tale 
was  composed  long  before  the  date  of  the  oldest  of 
these  books. 

It  describes  the  destruction  of  Conaire  the  Great,  son 
of  Etarsceil  in  the  Hostel  of  Da  Derga.  Couaire  was 
overking  of  Erin  in  his  time,  and  so  great  a  king  never 
reigned  before  him  in  Tara ;  he  banished  contention 
and  strife  and  plunder  from  all  the  land.  But  his 
foster-brothers  rose  up  against  him,  and  they  formed 
an  agreement  with  Insgeal  from  Britain,  that  they 
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1  n-<Vlb4in,  if*  AnnpAm  1  nd]nnn.  't1uAij\  t>o  biox)Ai\' 
ceACc  50  CA^Airi  tiA  1iCij\eAnn,  -DO  bi  Con<Mj\e  0.5  pub 
le  n-A  btn-oin  le  ViAip  b<\il<e  <^CA  CtiAC,  Agup  A$  -oeAnAiii 
AN  Ujuii'oi'n  "OA  "OejvgA,  pi  LAigeAtiri.  \\i|M^it>  An  -OA 
bunbtn  puAmi  i|"  ]:oc|\om  A  ceite.  i|- 
meAnbdit  5U]\  b'fm  i  yiiAini  <x  tiAriiAt).  UA 
e  ^AbAii  if  co^bAit  ConAi|\e,  1|S  ni  |\<\ib  -pe  ACC  1  n-<\ 
"jiolA  65  AniulchAch  "  IIU<M|\  -oo  foc]\ui£e<v6  'n-A  ^15 
1  x)UeAitiAi|\  e,  ACC  t)o  cuijieA-o  ^BA^A  c|\oniA. 
'  '66  x>ui  6 


t)o  cui|\eA6  A 
chuit>chif     -oeAj-eAl  Uemj\Ach    ocuf 


Hi|i'  CAipniclice|\  LAC  ctAennnte 

ni|\     ec1ic|\<\      CAch      nomAt)     n-Ait>c1ie 


ni]\'    yAci  1  ci^  A]'    nibi    65511^  ^uillp  ceneAt) 

•pumeAt)  n^peine  7  unbi  ecnAi 
ni  ciafi'A  |\iuc  cju  "OepgA  x>o  chig 
ni|i'  |\A5bAicej\  •oibejig  it)  ytAicli. 
tii  CAC  "OAtii    AenmtiA  no    enp|\  1  cecb    yojic  IAJI 


|"  m  A     uj\]»Ai|'  AU^]\A  X)o 

]%  teip  50  pAib  An  c-A5  'n-A  couimb  6  cui]\  A^U)'  AH 
fAin    ^eAj'A    t)o  ieigeAii    AIJI,  A^up  HA   j\Aib  Aon 
•out  Ai^e  1A-0  t)o 

1  5cti|\]'A  An 

]'o    50    leip,   A^U|'   b<\    -6AO|\  An    "0105  AtcAp    -oo 
A]\     1f  mime  1    ]\ic   An     e<\cc|\A    "oo    cinitimj    ]-e 
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should  work  destruction  first  in  Alba,  and  thereafter  in 
Erin.  When  they  were  approaching  the  land  of  Erin, 
Conaire  was  travelling  with  his  companions  to  Dublin 
and  making  for  the  Hostel  of  Da  D-erga,  King  of  Leinster. 
Both  parties  hear  the  noise  made  by  the  other,  and  they 
recognize  without  misgiving  that  it  was  the  noise  of 
their  enemy.  The  conception  and  the  bringing  up  of 
Conaire  were  wonderful,  and  he  was  only  "  a  young 
beardless  lad  "  when  he  was  installed  as  king  in  Tara. 
But  heavy,  fast  -binding  geasa  were  put  upon  him,  so  that 
it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  escape  from  misfortune  and  de- 
struction, These  are  the  geasa  to  which  he  was  subjected  : 

"  Thou  shalt  not  go  right-handwise  round  Tara,  and 
left-haiidwise  round  Bregia. 

"  The  evil  beasts  of  Cerna  must  not  be  hunted  by  thee. 

"  And  thou  shalt  not  go  out  every  ninth  night  beyond 
Tara. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  sleep  in  a  house  from  which  fire-light 
is  manifest  outside  after  sunset ;  and  in  which  (light)  is 
manifest  from  without. 

"And  three  Reds  shall  not  go  before  thee  to  Red's  house. 

"  And  no  rapine  shall  be  wrought  in  thy  reign. 

"  And  after  sunset  a  company  of  one  woman  or  one 
man  shall  not  enter  the  house  in  which  thou  art. 

"  And  thou  shalt  not  settle  the  quarrel  of  thy  two 
thralls!" 

It  is  plain  that  Fate  was  against  him  from  the  beginning, 
seeing  that  it  permitted  so  many  geasa  to  be  imposed  on 
him,  and  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  avoid  them  all. 

In  the  course  of  the  story  he  breaks  through  all  these 
geasa,  and  heavy  was  the  vengeance  inflicted  on  him. 
Frequently,  as  the  tale  progresses,  does  he  call  to  mind 
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feo  •oo  bi  NIAJ\  C|\omuit;eACc  A1|\,  if  A|\ 
t>ut  'n-A  n-AJAit)  x>6  if  nunic  -oo  dnpeA-D  1  ii-iniiAil 
TOO  le  neAjvc  cA|\n5Ai]\eACCA  50  ]\Aib  rmlleAX)  if 
cubAifc  'II-A  C01TIA1H.  1]'  cfUAijirieileAC  e  fgeAl  AH 
•oeA^-jvioj  fo,  AS  t)e  An  Aiii  niAireAfA  t>o'n  c^AO^At  in6]\- 
•ocnnceAtl,  Agu]"  1e  Imn  ^AC  ITIAICCA^A  A$  b|\i^eA-6  C|\e 
n-A  jeA]"Aib  ip  AII  C-AJ  -OA  ceAti^Ailc  Le  |-lAb|\A 
n  A  |"eAt)|.'At)  A  bjtii'eA'o.  tli't  rgeAl  HA  eAccj\A  le  ^ 

r»A  i  nibeAl  n<\  ^eAiiCAiue  coiii  -ooilb,  coiii 
C  le  yui]\)'e  i|-  coniieA^gAn  Ati  cu|\Ait)  ^eo  le 
n-A  AJ  t)ocniA  fein,  if  e  ]?A  tJeoig  Ag  cuicmi  ^An  C]\uA5 
gAn  CAife  t)6.  CnoeAiin  ^e  yem  50  foilei|\  50  byuil  ^  e 
Ag  "oul  AH  A  AinileAf  ;  i]*  'n~A  'O'Ai'O  fin  ni  f  AJAnn  f  e  Ann 
fein  bpifeAt)  A  geAfA  TOO  feAcnA-6.  t)i  A  coil  jio-lAg. 
if  bi  An  loniAT)  t)o  jeAfAib  mAji  CHonunjeACc  Ain.  t)A 
•6615  leAC  gun  cui]\eA-DA]\  nA  -oeice  ConAi|»e  AJX  AH 
fAoJAlcum  ceAp  niAgAit)  -oo  tDeAiiAiii  t)e,  "  quoties  voluit 
fortima  jocari."  Hi  j\Aib  A  leiceit)  -oo  ]\ij  |UAiii 
fin  AH  feAbAf  if  A|\  corht]\oniAcc  : 


"1f  nA  fUxich  ACAIC  nA  c|u'  bAi|\|\  yo]\  C|\mt)  .1. 
•01  Af  7  bA|\|\  fcoch  7  bA|\H  me]%f  A.  1f  HIA  flAich  Af 
diombmt)  IA  cAch  ye|\  gucli  Aj\Aile  ocuf  beci]'  cecA 
itient)cli|ioc  A|\  febAf  nA  CAHA,  7  m  cfix)A  7  in 
fecbnon  HA 


-dec  if  e  C^UAJ  AII  fgetl  ^u|\  b'e  An   feAbAf 

An    coiiiCHoniACc  neArii-gnACAC   t>o    liieAll  e  cum 
A-o  A  t)onAif.     bi  fe  t>o  jeAf  Aib  AIJI  gAn  fiotcAin 
oo  -oeAnArh  1-01  p  bei|\c  X>A  geibleACAib,  ACC  niop  leig  A 
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these  geasa  which  weighed  him  down,  and  as  he  breaks 
through  them,  he  is  often  warned  prophetically,  that 
destruction  and  misfortune  are  in  store  for  him.  Pathetic 
is  the  story  of  this  good  king,  doing  good  to  the  world 
around,  and  on  the  occasion  of  each  good  deed  breaking 
through  his  geasa,  while  fate  binds  him  down  with  a 
chain  of  iron,  which  he  cannot  break.  There  is  no 
tale  or  narrative  to  be  found  in  books,  or  from  the  lips 
of  story-tellers,  so  sad,  so  pathetic,  as  the  wrestling  and 
struggling  of  this  hero  with  his  OAVU  hapless  Destiny, 
and  his  falling  at  last  without  regret  or  pity.  He 
himself  perceives  clearly  that  he  is  on  the  path  of 
misfortune ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  feels  unable  to 
avoid  breaking  through  his  geasa.  His  will  was  too 
weak,  and  there  were  too  many  geasa  pressing  heavily 
upon  him.  One  would  imagine  that  the  gods  sent 
Conaire  on  earth,  to  make  of  him  a  laughing-stock  "  as 
ofteiras  Fate  wished  to  make  merry."  There  never  before 
was  a  king  to  match  him  in  goodness  and  justice  : 

"  In  his  reign  are  the  three  crowns  on  Erin — namely, 
crown  of  corn  ears,  and  crown  of  flowers,  arid  crown 
of  oak  mast.  In  his  reign,  too,  each  man  deems  the  other's 
voice  as  melodious  as  the  strings  of  lutes,  because  of 
the  excellence  of  the  law,  and  the  peace  and  the  good 
will  prevailing  throughout  Erin." 

But  the  pathos  of  the  story  consists  in  this,  that  it  is 
his  goodness  and  his  unwonted  justice  that  hire  him  to 
the  path  of  his  misfortune.  He  was  under  geasa  not 
to  settle  the  quarrel  between  his  two  '•  thralls,"  but  his 
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t>    gAn  t)u    iy  ^eit)ceAcc  -oo 

i  "0615  bnn  gujv  yeit)ij\   A  IATI    -oo'n    j^eAi    p3   t)o 
A'o  1  tonnjAAcc  pDiUlp^re,  if  i  pAit>bi]veAcc  y 
1T  'oeAUl/pAiriAC  gu|\   mAj\  p}  t)o 
x>A  mAiujreAX)  |"e  1  n-Aim|'ip  AH  u 
Ann^o  beA^An  -o'po|\-co]'Ac  AH  ^^eil  — 


"ui  |\1  AIII^A  Ai|\e5T)A  you  6]\mn, 
A  Ainni.  "Ooluno  yeAchcu]'  n-Ami  -OA]\  -deiiAch 
t/eich,  cotiAccAi  m  nuiAi  yo|\  U]\  in  cobAiji  7  ci|»  chui|\- 
A|\gic  co  n-eco|\  -oe  o|\  Acche  oc  yolcut)  Al-  luing 
7  ceichjn  heom  oi|\  yui|\ni  7  gleon^emAi  beccvM  -01 
ctiojicnAi  hi  ]:o|\iLeAycinb  nA  In  in  51.  D|\AC 

CA]'      CO|\C]\A      yotoictlAin       AlCche.         T)UAltT)A1       A1|V^X)1X)1 

[rmtech]   -oe    o|\   oibinnm    i]-m    b|\Acc.      Lene 
y  i  chocnci'temon  "oei  yhiciu  nAinit)e 
lint)   oi|\  impi.     UuAgnntA   ingAncAi  x)i    o|\  7 
yo|\  A  b|\unToib  7  A  pojtmnAib  7  A  ^uAtbb  iprno 
tene    "01    cAch  teich.     UAicnex)         iA    in        1  AH     cobbA 


x>  oi]\  ].*] 

cpcm   UAmmi.     T)A  cjiiLiy  n-o]»buToi   yo|i  A  cint>, 
ceic    b)\i  n-ouAt  ceAcliCAp  nx>e  7    melt    yo|\  ]»mx> 
cAch  -ouAil.  13A  copiiAib  leo  -OAch  mt)  yoilc  pn  pi\i  bA|\|\ 
Vn  pMnnAt),  no  p,\i   t>e|A56|t  IAJ\   tToenAtti   A 


1|'  Ant)  bui  oc  cAichbiucn  A  pule  t)iA  p 
DACAJI  5itchi|\  pieAchcA  n-6enAit)he  nA  t)i  "ooic  7  bACA]\ 
inAedichoi|\i  7  I>ACA]\  t>en£ichi]i  pAn  pVebe  HA  t)A  ^JIUAT) 
nglAn  Aiiti.  \)ACA)\  t)uibicViin  •Ojiumine  -oAeil  HA  -OA 
niAtAich.  t)ACA]t  mAnt)  7  yjiAij'  t)o  nemAniiAi1i  A  -oecA 
1  nA  cent).  IDACAN  gtApchin  bugViA  HA  -01  p^nnt. 
t)ACAn  t>e|\5ichin  pAjicAing  nA  beoiL  IDACA 
mine  mAechjjetA  nA  t)A  ^UAt-Aint).  DACA|\ 
nA  mepA.  IDACA]\  yocA  nA  LAIIIA 
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goodness  made  him  go  and  make  peace  between  them. 
It  seems  to  us  that  a  large  portion  of  the  story  is 
unsurpassed  for  brilliancy  of  description,  and  wealth  of 
language,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  in  this  wise 
Eoghan  Ruadh  would  have  written  did  he  live  in  the 
author's  time.  We  quote  here  a  little  of  the  very 
beginning  of  the  story  : 

"  There  was  a  famous  and  noble  king  over  Erin,  named 
Eochaid  Feidleich.  Once  upon  a  time,  he  came  over 
the  fairgreen  of  Bri  Leith,  and  he  saw,  at  the  edge  of  a 
well,  a  woman  Avith  a  bright  comb  of  silver,  adorned 
with  gold,  washing  in  a  silver  basin,  wherein  were 
four  golden  birds,  and  little  bright  gems  of  purple 
carbuncle  in  the  rims  of  the  basin.  A  mantle  she  had, 
curly  and  purple,  a  beautiful  cloak,  and  in  the  mantle 
silvery  fringes  arranged,  and  a  brooch  of  fairest  gold. 
Marvellous  clasps  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  kirtle  on  her 
breasts  and  her  shoulders  and  spaulds  on  every  side. 
The  sun  kept  shining  upon  her,  and  the  glistening  of  the 
gold  against  the  sun,  from  the  green  silk,  was  manifest 
to  men.  On  her  head  were  two  golden  yellow  tresses, 
in  each  of  which  was  a  plait  of  four  locks,  with  a  bead 
at  the  point  of  each  lock.  The  hue  of  that  hair  seemed 
to  them  like  the  flower  of  the  iris  in  summer,  or  like  red 
gold  after  the  burnishing  thereof. 

"  There  she  was  undoing  her  hair  to  wash  it  ... 
White  as  the  snow  of  one  night  were  the  two  hands ; 
soft  and  even  and  red  as  fox-glove  were  the  two  clear, 
beautiful  cheeks.  Dark  as  the  back  of  a  stagbeetle  the 
two  eyebrows.  Like  a  shower  of  pearls  were  the  teeth 
in  her  head.  Blue  as  a  hyacinth  were  the  eyes.  Red  as 
rowan  b ernes  were  the  lips.  Very  high,  smooth  and 
soft-white  the  shoulders.  Chalk-white  and  lengthy 
the  fingers.  Long  were  the  hands  .  .  .  The  bright 
radiance  of  the  moon  was  in  her  noble  face ;  the 
loftiness  of  pride  in  her  smooth  eyebrows ;  the  light  of 
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Solufnuit>itm  inn  efce  IHA  fAejiA^Ait)  u]\chocViAit 
inA  irnnniAl^ib  junchen,  •puijtgtie  ceAchcAji  A^OAJU^  j\ofc. 
Uib|\i  AimufA  ceAchcA]\  A  X)A  ^JIUAT)  co  n-AiuUx)  IITO 
obfen  TOO  bAllAib  bicli  cho^cnA  co  moei|\5i  folA  IAI^ 
7  AHAiLL  eiLe  co  yotuj'  giti  ^neAciiCA.  DocniAen'OAch'o 
l)AnAiiiAii  m  A  5to|\  ceni  yoinit)  n-mniAUlA  ACCI,  coclinn 
mgnAi-oi  le.  Dc\  ]-\  C|\A  A]-  cAeniAeni  Agii]'  A]'  Ait-oeAin 
A^ti]'  A]'  conAin  ACConn<\|\cAT)A|\  I'uiti  x)Oine  T>e  nin^ib 
t>oniAin.  DA  t)oi5  teo  bet)  A  ptxvib  "01.  DA  fpiA  A|-b]\er1i 
"  c]uich  cAcb  cohCcAin."  "  CAem  cAch  co  1i6cAin." 

1li'L  fli^e  A^Ainn  Annfo  cpAcc  A]\  bpeA^CACc  HA 
b]Miit)ne;  AJ\  A  cwo  ]'eoni|\A  AepeACA  AOibne,  A|\  cuAl- 
LACC  UA^At,  meAnniAC  ConAijie,  A|\  A  teij\-n'iAi]'e  1]^  AJI  A 
]'peineAiiiiACc,  A|»  A  CAome  1|'  A|\  A  itidiroAcr,  A]\  HA 
ceAt)CAib  t)o  cincte  n-ALAirh  1  5CUifiAn^|\ACc 
A]\  nA  cunAt)Aib  -oo  join  if  t>o  rinit  j^e  -OA 
^AII  bjvtj,  AJ\  A  AJ  -OOCTIIA  yem,  AJ\  CJIUAJ  A 
inA|i  eijeAnn  i|'  AicceAnn  -pe  -oeoc  i|"  ^An  Aomne  YAri 
Dpuroin  cum  A  IOCA  -no  lin'icAt),  mAp  -oo  fAonpAt)  Aon 
•oeoc  AihAin  e  AJ\  tAn-cinte  A  rubAi|"ce,  if  ^AH  An  t)eoc 
fAin  le  y  AJbAil,  n<\  fdf  AJ\  bAf^At)  if  imlLeAt)  if  -OOJA-O 
if  tein-b]nfeA-6  nA  hoi-oce  fin.  t)A  "6015  ICAC  gu]\  b'i 
An  U]\Ae  -oo  -OOJA-O  if  t>o  teA^A-o  A]\if  le 


Quis  cladem  illius  noctis,  quis  funera  faudo 
Explicet,  aut  quis  posset  lacrimis  aequare  1 


aequare  labores  ?" 
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wooing  in  each  of  her  regal  eyes.  A  dimple  of  delight 
in  each  of  her  cheeks,  with  aii  arnlud  (?)  in  them  at  one 
time  of  purple  spots,  with  redness  of  a  calf's  blood, 
and  at  another  with  the  bright  lustre  of  snow.  Soft 
womanly  dignity  in  her  voice  ;  a  step  steady  and  slow 
she  had,  a  queenly  gait  was  hers.  Verily  of  the  world's 
women,  'twas  she  was  the  dearest  and  loveliest  that 
the  eyes  of  men  had  ever  beheld.  It  seemed  to  them 
(King  Eochaid  and  his  followers)  she  was  from  the 
elfmounds.  Of  her  was  said — "  shapely  are  all  till  (com- 
pared with)  Etain."  "  Dear  are  all  till  (compared  with) 
Etain." 

\Ve  have  not  space  here  to  treat  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Hostel ;  of  its  airy,  delightful  chambers,  of  the  noble 
high-spirited  party  of  Conaire,  of  his  beauty,  of  his 
loveliness,  of  lu's  gentleness,  of  his  majesty,  of  the 
hundreds  who  fell  by  his  hand,  in  the  press  of  conflict, 
of  the  heroes  he  wounded  and  destroyed  while  defend- 
ing himself  in  vain  from  his  own  woeful  fate,  of  the 
pathos  of  his  bitter  thirst,  how  he  cries  and  clamours 
for  a  drink  while  there  is  no  one  in  the  hostel  to  quench 
his  thirst,  how  even  one  drink  would  save  him  from  the 
flood  of  his  misfortune,  and  how  that  drink  was  not  to  be 
obtained  ;  nor  yet  of  the  crushing,  destroying,  burning 
and  great  wrecking  of  that  night.  One  might  imagine 
that  it  was  Troy,  that  once  more  was  burnt  and  pulled 
down  by  hosts  of  strangers. 

"  Who  can  unfold  the  slaughter  of  that  night  or  the 
death,  by  narration,  or  who  can  its  troubles  equal  with 
tears  f* 

*  The  text  and  translation  of  the  passages  quoted  in  this  chapter  are 
taken  without  any  alteration  from  the  Revue  Ccltique,  Vol.  XXII., 
Nos.  1  and  2. 
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tnii-se<xlu4  b<xme4s  te  com   c 


1]'  mA]\  A  ceile   Cu   CulAinn  ni|'  n<\ 

ij*    -Aicit    1   mbeAjic    Aijuce    •o'eAcc|\Ait>ib 
CA.     1llAij\eAnn  Cu  CulAinn  1  n-A  l<xn   TOO  feAii- 

x>eAlACA  'n-A  cupAt)  oijioeApc,  1]'  'n-A  LAOC 
CAC-"buAt)AC  ;  Agu)'  1  n-A  IAD  eile  •oiob  i|-  e  pj\ioiii- 
lin'LeAT)  IIA  ti-eACc  AJ\  A  -OCHACCA]\  e.  'tl-A  CAob  j-Ain  ni 
•OIA  nA  •oeArhAti  Cu  Cul,Ainn  ACC  •ouinne  •OAonnA,  bio"6  ro 
•ocAgAnn  ACA|\|\u5At)  lon^AticAC  A1|\  6  UA1|\  50  huAip  te 
neA]\c  eACCAC  ei^m  •opAoi'DeACCA.  1^  yiA'OAin,  yeAji^Ac, 
pociriA|\  1  ^cACAib  '|*  1  gcotiilAtin  e,  ACC  ni  ^ATI  coii^e, 
gAn  cnuAijmeit  A  c|\oi-6e.  1]'  e  cujtAt)  Cuigit)  UlAt)  e, 
A5UT  B^^1)1  ^^1i'IAin  111  ACA,  i|'  cu  coj'AncA  CulAinn.  Hi 
CUI|\TO  IAOCJIA  IIA  cnuinmu^A'o  x)AomeAt)  GA^IA  IIA 
UATiiAin  AIJ\,  A^U]"  i]'  Cjioni  e  bemi  A  cuit)  AI|UU  i|'  cu|\- 
]\Ainn  A  lAirhe  1  IA]\  coiiieAf5Ai|\. 

Ciot)  n<\]\  bAt)eAtiiAn  e  jrein,  leijmi'o  — 

"  5U11A  5A1]\]"6CA]\  mime  boccAnAi^  OCA]'  b^nAtiAi^  OCA]' 
gemci  j;lin-oi  OCA^  -oemnA  A  eoip.  "OAI^  -OA  bejici]'  UUACA 
"Oe  'OoaiAnnA  n^Ainmt)  immi]'ium  conibAt)  moci  A  5H<vm 

OCU|'  A  CclA  OCA]'  A  U|\U«yO    OCA]^  A  UjUKVIIlAin     111CAC    CAc1l 

OCA]'  in  CAC  CAch]\oi  in  CAC  comtunt)  ocAf  in  CAC  com]\uc 
1  cei^i-o." 

Tli  AoncingrniT)  1  n-Aon-co|\  teif  nA  hu^TDAjiAib  A 
•oeA|\]:A>6  nAC  T)AonnA  AH  CU|\AX)  ]'o.  1li'L  1  ^Com  CulAinn, 
A  t>ei]tiT>,  'nuAi|\  A  bionn  yeAjig  i|*  CHAOJ'  A1]»,  i|-  'nuAi|\  A 


CHAPTER  III. 


ROMANCES   RELATING  TO  CUCHULAINN. 

Cuchulainn,  in  the  old  Irish  stories,  is  like  Achilles  in  a 
certain  body  of  Greek  tales.  Cuchulainn  lives  in  some 
of  the  old  Irish  stories  as  a  noble  hero,  a  victorious 
champion,  and  in  others  he  is  the  main  heroic  figure  in 
the  feats  described  in  them.  Still  Cuchulainn  is  neither 
a  god  nor  a  demon,  but  a  human  being,  although  a 
strange  transformation  takes  place  in  his  person  from 
time  to  time,  by  some  wondrous  magic  po\ver.  He  is 
wild,  wrathful,  vehement  in  strife  and  conflict,  yet  he 
is  not  without  softness  and  pity.  He  is  the  champion  of 
the  province  of  Ulster,  the  glory  of  Emhain  Macha, 
the  guardian  hound  of  Culann.  Nor  heroes  nor 
assemblies  of  the  populace  put  him  in  fear  or  trembling, 
and  weighty  is  the  stroke  of  his  weapon  and  the  onset 
of  his  hand  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Though  he  himself  was  not  a  demon,  we  read  that, 
"  There  shouted  around  him  Bocanachs  and  Bananachs, 
and  Geniti  Glindi,  and  demons  of  the  air.  For  the 
Tuatha  De  Dan  ami  were  used  to  set  up  their  shouts 
around  him,  so  that  the  hatred  and  the  fear  and  the 
abhorrence  and  the  great  terror  of  him  should  be  the 
greater  in  every  battle-field,  in  every  combat,  and  in 
every  fight  into  which  he  went." 

We  do  not  agree  by  any  means  with  those  authors 
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cui]te<Min  pu   A  yeACAmc  IIA  LAGC^A  cum    bAiy,  ACC  AII 
bj\eA5,  lonnj\Ac,  LAfAifiAiL.  A^  cu|\  A  ceAf  1  gcem, 

'nUA1j\  A    CA^Alin      ATI    C-ACAH]\U5At>     6ACCAC     A1|\    le 

neA|\c  A  "|\tA|'C|iAix)  "  ni'L  Ann  ACC  An  5|UAn  ceA-onA  yA 
•oub-y^AniAllAib,  ij-  J:A  un-'ooncugAt)  ceoij.  1]"  lAb|\Ai-o 
HA  hu^'OAin  ]'eo  A|\  b|\e»xcAT3  An  LAG  c|\e  neAbcAib  HA 
^pei|\e,  mA|\  co|'iiiAtAcc  -oo  Coin  CuLAinn.  -dec  i]*  "0615 
lmii-ne  HA  yuil  Aon  JAb<v6  x>o  f  Aiiilui^eACc  HA  ^jteine 
n<\  -oo  •oub-^^AtiiALl-Aib  neniie  A^Ainn  cum  GACCA  Con 
mA]\  A  b|:oitlfi5ceA]\  -ouinn  IAT>  'p1A  nuip- 
t)o  cui^'mc.  1li't  1  n-eACC|\A  Con  CutAinn 
ACC  i^eAL  ind|i-cii|\Aix)  "oo  co|"nAnii  A  cuigeAt)  6  AniA|*Aib 
nA  byeA]\  nGi|\eAnnAC  6|"  nA  ceicj»e  cui^Toib  eiLe,  1]'  50 
]»Aib  A  eACCA  x)A  n-Aic|\i|'  A^  bAjvoAib  uile  HA  ci|\e.  Hi 
ceA|\c  5l'iAn  nA  ceo  nA  j^AniAill  TOO  CAbAipc  i^ce^c  gAn 
yAC,  A^uf  m"l  1  n-ui|\-|^eAlrAib  A  bAmeA]"  te  II-AJA 
gcu]\A-6  yAC  nA  At)bAn  fAiiiUnjeAccA  -OA  fAgA]\  11  i 
1ieAX>  HA  ^up  nmneAt)  5niorriA]\CA  tei]'  nA  cig  te  X)ume 
•OAoniiA  t>o  •oeAnAiii  5An  CAbAip  d  -oeicib,  nod  t)eAmAnAib, 
ACC  ni  x>eAnAnn  fAm  gniAn  n<x  -OIA  -oe.  V)i  <\icil  -OAomiA 

50  teO|\  -  A]\  CAob   A  ACA|\  A|\  AO11  Cj'll^lt)  -  ACC  CU1|\6Ann 

]"  lonn|\A-6  5td|\mA|\  'n-A  ci  nice  Ail,  i  -ocpeo  50 
Ai^ce  le  heAglA  -OA  AniApc,  A^UJ'  neA]\c- 
uijeAnn  ]*i  A  ^uc,  1  t>c|\eo  j^o  •ocAgAiin  AiiyAt)  AH  bumin 
HA  U|\AC,  1^50  t>cuiceAiin  A  gcuit)  Ai|\m  A]'  A  lAiiiAib  te 
yuAiin  A  bui|\e. 

1]-  ]rio|\  CACCAC  niAcgnioiiiAjiCA  Con  CuLAinn,  ACC  ni 
•c-eAiiAnn  |'Ain  X>IA  HA  5i»)An  iu\  CATobe  x>e.  tli  Aib  Atin 
ACC  LeAiibAn  'nuAi)\  cui|»  y 
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who  assert  that  this  champion  was  not  human.  Cu- 
chulainn,  they  say,  when  in  a  rage  and  fury,  and  when 
even  his  very  look  puts  heroes  to  death,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  fair,  brilliant,  blazing  sun,  sending  its  heat 
afar  ;  and  when  a  strange  transformation  sets  in  on  him, 
on  account  of  his  "  distortion,"  it  is  only  the  same  sun 
underneath  black  clouds,  and  in  an  eclipse  of  mist. 
These  authors  speak,  too,  of  the  day  dawning  through 
the  clouds  of  the  air,  as  represented  by  Cuchulaimi.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  we  have  no  need  of  similitudes  of  the 
sun  or  of  the  dark-clouds  of  heaven,  to  understand  the 
exploits  of  Cuchuluimi,  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  the 
romances.  The  story  of  Cuchulainn  is  that  of  a  great 
hero,  who  defended  his  own  province  from  the  attacks 
of  the  men  of  Erin  of  the  four  other  provinces,  and  whose 
feats  were  rehearsed  by  the  bards  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  just  to  introduce  sun,  or  clouds,  or  mist,  without 
cause,  and  there  is  neither  cause  nor  reason  for  simili- 
tudes of  the  kind,  to  be  found  in  the  romances  that 
pertain  to  our  hero.  Not  that  he  has  not  performed 
feats  which  surpass  a  human  being's  power,  without  help 
from  gods  or  demons,  but  he  is  not,  therefore,  a  god  or 
a  demon.  Achilles  was  fully  human — on  his  father's 
side  at  least — but  Pallas  sheds  bright  effulgences  around 
him,  so  that  hosts  tremble  through  fear  on  beholding 
him,  and  she  strengthens  his  voice  so  that  terror  seizes 
on  the  Trojan  band,  and  their  arms  drop  from  their 
hands  at  the  sound  of  his  shouting. 

The  boyish  exploits  of  Cuchulaiuu  are  truly  marvel- 
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cinpce  An  pi  05.  "Oo  uu^  ceAt>  50  teic  x^'ob  lAppAcc  Ap 
e  "oo  riiApbAX),  ACC  niop  b'yeirnp  Leo  ym  e  t>o  ^opcu^At). 
^luAiyeAnn  ye  'n-A  TTOIATO,  Apiy  cuiceAnn  CAO^A-O  triob 
le  n-A  lAim,  A^uy  ycpiocATO  AH  CUTO  eile  •66.  Hi  ]\Aib 
|^e  An  C^AC  -pAin  ACC  cvng  bliAt>nA  T)'AOI]\  *Oo  junne  fe 
CACCA  nio|"  longAncAije  6  bliAX>Ain  50  bliA-oAm,  A^UJ- 
•oo  |»ic  A  CAil,  A]\  yuAit)  n<\  t>viicce  A]\  yAt).  UA  cunncA]- 
A^\  An  5CU|\<\'6  yo  1  n-A  t<\n  •o'uip-'pgeALcAib,  ACC  i]-  TAX) 
|-o  n<\  i^eAlcA  A  bAineA]'  teiy,  AJ\  iy  yeAUji  A  bpinL 
Aicne.  "Uo^AiL  b]\uit>ne  T)A  "OejijA,"  "  UAHI  t)6 
"  CAC  lluiy  IIA  Rij,"  "  Seji^b^e  Concu- 
"  "  pLet)  D]\ic|iem3,"  "  UocniAi|\c  Giniju"  tli'L  Aon 
t)iob  YO  com  b^eA^,  coiii  bpio^th^fi  te  "UAin  Do 
."  'Ui|\-]>5eAl  cupAToeAC  iy  eAt)  AH  "  UAin  " 
50  bpnl  -oocAin  Aon  li^u^eAccA  no  ceAn^An  YAn 
•ooiiiAn  Ann,  vnn-y^eAl  t<xn  -o'eAccnAi-oib  AOibmne,  A^uy 
t>'eACCAib  1  n-A  byoitlpjceA^  c]\ot)ACC  if 
mdp-cupA'o.  dot)  ^up  f5eAl  pA^AnAC  e,  ni'L 
CACC  IIA  mi-nAt)U|A  A)t  eAcc  nA  AJ\  ^nioiti  •oe.  -dnnyo  if 
yut)  CATO  ycA]\cA  trottt/pjce  ie  yA^bAit,  Ann  cotti 
,  corn  tonn|\AC  iy  geobyATOe  1  UcpigeAcc  TIA 
UA  An  cAinc  bojtb,  yAit)bi|\,  if  nA  b|\iACAi]i  bpioj;- 
ei]\-rhiliy,  iy  ni  pilAijv  -oo'n  leijceoip  yinm  T)O 
cup  1  n-eACCAib  i]'  1  n^nioniApCAib  An  fgeil  yo,  Aguf  50 
mop-tii  op  1  jcpo^oACc  ip  1  ineAnmAin,  iy  1  mop-cpoi-oeAcc 
Con  CutAinn. 

UA  CtngeA'o  tJlA'6  AJ  ytn|\ye  i  ^commb  nA 
eite,  Aguy  iy  e  Cu  CulAinn  yAt  coyAiiCA  Cui^ 
iy  e  gteACAToe  A  "OAomeAt)  1  n-ucc  An  bAo^Ait;  iy 
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lous ;  but   he  is  not,  therefore,  a  god,  or  the  sun,  or  a 
phantom.     He  was  only  an  infant  when  he  astonished 
the  young  hurlers  of  the  king's  court.    One  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them  attempted  to  put  him  to  death ;  but  they 
did  riot  succeed  even  in  wounding  him.     He  pursues 
them,  and  fifty  of  them  fall  by  his  hand,  and  the  others 
submit  to  him.     At  that  time  he  was  only  five  years  of 
age.     He   performed   still   more  wonderful   feats   from 
year  to    year,   and  his  fame  spread    over  the    whole 
country.     There  is  an  account  of  this  hero  in  several 
romances ;  but   the   romances   pertaining  to  him,  that 
are  best  known,  are  "  The  Destruction  of  Da  Derga's 
Hostel,"    "  The   Cattle  Spoil    of  Cooley,"  « The  Battle 
of  Ros  na  High,"  "  The  Sick  Bed  of  Cuchulainn,"  "  The 
Feast  of  Bricru,"   "  The   Wooing  of  Emir."     There  is 
none  of  these  tales   so  beautiful,  so   forceful   as  "  The 
Cattle   Spoil    of   Cooley."     "The   Cattle  Spoil"   is   an 
Epic  worthy  of  any  literature  in  the  world,  a  romance 
full   'of    delightful    episodes,    and   of    feats    in    which 
the  valour  and  high  spirit  of  great  heroes  is  depicted. 
Though  it  is  a   pagan   tale,   there   is   neither   coarse- 
ness,   nor  uunaturalness  in   feat   or  event  recorded   in 
it.     Here  and  there,   it  contains    descriptive   passages 
as  beautiful,  as  brilliant,    as  are   to  be   found   in    the 
literature    of  Rome.     The    style   is  luscious  and   rich, 
the  words  forceful  and  melodious,  and  the  reader  is  con- 
strained to  take  an  interest  in  the  feats  and  events  of 
this  story,  and  above  all,  in  the  valour,  the  high  spirit 
and  the  large-heartedness  of  Cuchulainn. 

Ulster  is  struggling  against  the  other  provinces,  and  Cu- 
chulainn is  the  wall  of  defence  of  the  Province  of  Ulster ; 
he  is  his  people's  champion  in  the  breast  of  danger,  he 
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e  A  tonnnAt>  fotAif  i  nt>oi]\ceAcc  fteibe,  if  A 
•oin,i^A  gcnAnn  bAgAi]\  1  n-A^Ait)  A  nAiiiAt). 
te  hAoncuJAt)  mumncine  TIA  heoj\pA  inle  1  $coinnib 
tlApoteon  AoncuJAt)  HA  jjceicne  gcvngeAt)  i  n-A^Ait) 
Con  CutAinn,  ACC  guji  mo  oib|\i56Atin  An  Cu  5]\oi-6e 
pn  te  neA]\c  A  colnA  -pem  n<\  HIAJI  cednn  uppAi-o  An 
b.  Cui|\eAnn  coiiinAC  Aonp|\  ACA^  A]\  A  c]\o)-6e. 
m6|\-cu]\At>  ']-AH  16  e;  ACC  An  yAi-o  A  bionn 
piem  leif  An  5011  \\  At)  fAin,  CA  neA]ic 
n6ineAnnAC  ^ttiAiyeAcc  nompA  coiii  f.At)A 

^c  n1  ft/An  nA  yolAin  IAOC  n 
'n-A  -OIATO.  1f  pon  50  -oeninn  nA  cuijieAnn  fe 
cum  bAif,  ACC  ni'L  -ponn  A]t  peA]\5Uf  budn-coiiij\AC  t>o 

C«|\  A1|».    1f  lOUTOA  CAC  1f  C01ltieA^5A|\  A]A  A  X)C]lACCAnn    An 

"  UAin,"  ACC  ni'l  BACC  'f  An  I'^eAt  1|"  ]:eA|i|\  cuipeA^  1 
n-utriAit  -oumn  ndrA  cneA|"CA  A|A  n-AicneAc,  A  n-oe<\j- 
beAj^A,  if  A  nt)AonnACc  'nA  corhpAC  Aonp^  ^ori  Cut<\inn 
if  pent)!  Ait)  Ag  An  ^c. 

Corh-t>AtcAit>e  t>o  b'eAt)  nA  cunAToe  |'eo  t>o  hoileAt) 
1e  S^ACAIJ  1]'  ^Xoiye,  ACC  50  nAib  An  Cu  1  b|:At) 
nio|'  oige  nA  "pejraiAt),  Agup  Anoi]%  ciot>  50 
cnoit>e  nA  beijice  A]A  lein-t,Af  At)  te  t<\n-f:ei|\5  1  n 
AH  coirfieAf^Ain,  ni  t>eACAit>  bAit)  A 
1  bfUAijie  ACA,  A^up  ip  geAtl  te  bnAicnib 
iAt)  Ag  ceA^riiAit  te  n-A  ceite  AH  rnAitnn  tAe  An 
^  ]^A|iAt)  te  ceite  1  gcoiiiAip  nA  homce, 
b|\ui  jce,  teoince,  CAJ»  eir  yuip^pe  if  An]\6i^  An 
Hi  "0615 
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is  their  radiant  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  mountain,  he 
is  their  shield  of  defence  and  threatening  staff  in  the  face 
of  their  enemy.  The  league  of  the  four  provinces 
against  Cuchulainu,  is  like  the  league  of  the  people  of 
Europe  against  Napoleon,  only  that  that  great  Hound 
works  more  with  the  strength  of  his  own  body,  than  as 
the  chief  of  hosts.  A  single  combat  delights  his  heart. 
One  great  hero  a  day  satisfies  him;  and  while  he  is 
engaged  in  fighting  this  hero,  the  hosts  of  the  men  of 
Erin  proceed  in  their  forward  march  as  far  as  they  may. 
But,  nor  hero  nor  champion  does  he  leave  whole  or  sound. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  he  does  not  slay  Fergus,  but 
Fergus  has  no  desire  to  prolong  the  quarrel  with  him. 
The  "  Cattle  Spoil "  describes  many  a  battle  and 
conflict,  but  there  is  no  exploit  in  the  story  that  so 
clearly  reveals  to  us  the  gentle  spirit  of  our  ancestors, 
their  polished  manners,  and  their  humanity,  as  the 
single  combat  between  Cuchulainn  and  Ferdiad  at  the 
Ford. 

These  heroes  were  foster-brothers  who  were  edu- 
cated under  Scathach  and  Aoife,  but  the  Hound  was  far 
younger  than  Ferdiad,  and,  now,  though  the  hearts  of  both 
are  burning  for  the  combat,  the  affection  cherished  in  their 
fosterage  did  not  grow  cold  within  them,  and  they  are 
like  loving  brothers  as  they  meet  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  battle,  and  as  they  separate  for  the  night,  bruised 
and  wounded  from  the  pressure  and  turmoil  of  the 
combat.  We  think  that  there  was  never  written  a  history 
or  romance  in  which  great  heroes  behave  with  such 
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i  n-A  n-iomcpAit>  mp-cupAit>e  IAT>  jrein  eif  An  oipeAt) 
cneAprACCA  ip  rn6p-cpoit>eACCA.  1f  t>eirhin  nA  put  1 
UcpijeAcc  nA  HoAn'i  nA  tiA  5]*^15e  cupAt)  corn  huAf&L, 
corn  nieAnniAC,  corn  t>eAg-Aij;eAncAC  te  Com  CutAinn. 
'tluAip  A  ueAgrhuigit)  te  ceibe  A|\  bpuAC  An  <JkCA, 
cuipeAnn  "pe|it)iAt)  fAilce  yion-CAom  ]\oirii  An  Com. 
"ttlo  cen  t)o  cuccu,  A  CuculAm-o,"  Ap  -pe,  Aguf  CA|\  eif 
m6n-cot)A  A^AltAiiii,  tuijio  A|\  corhriAc,  Agup  um  C|\AC- 
nonA,  CAr\  eip  cuipfe  if  AnyAit)  An  coiti|\Aic,  "  Scupem  t>e 
fot)Ain  bat)  err  A  A  CucutAmt),"  AJI  "pep-oiAt).  "Oo  ]'gup- 
At)Ap  6  ceile,  Aguf  AJ  fo  mA]\  cpACCAnn  An  "UAin  "  AJI 
CAoine  1|*  An  cneAfCAcc  A  itiuinnceAjWAif  :  — 

"l3hAceipt>fec  A  n-Ai]\m  UAchu  iU,AniAib  A  n-A]\At>. 
UAmc  CAC  •oi  b  t>'m1of  AV^TO  -ANAile  A^f  Aiclile  OCAT* 
iiAbepc  CAC  -01  b  tAm  -OAJI  bpAgic  A|\Aile,  OCA]'  JAA  CAinbin 
ceonA  poc.  RA  bACAp  A  n-eic  in  oen  fcup  m  n-Ait>ci 
pn,  ocAf  A  n-AjtAit)  ic  oen  cemt);  OCA]"  bo  ^nipecAji  A 

n-AjXAIt)  CO|"|"A1H  LeptA  UptuACpA  "OOlb,  gO  y]\1c1lA-OAHCAlb 

•pen  ngonA  ]?]iiu.  UAncACA|\  pAL^Ac  icci  OCA]'  ^e51T 
•OA  n-icc  ocAf  -OA  teige]',  OCAJ"  ^ochepDecAp  lubi  OCA}' 
topfA  icci  ocAf  pUxn-pen  ]\A  cnet)Aib  OCAT*  cneccAib,  |\A 
n-<\tcAib  ocAf  nA  n-itgonAib.  CAC  ttnb  OCAJ"  CAC  bopA 
icci  ocAp  I'tAnpen  |AA  bencheA  ]\A  cne'DAib  OCA^  cpeccAib 
^up  il^onAib  ConculAm-o,  }IA  it>nAicceA  com- 

UAT)    t)lb    •OA|\  AC    -plAjl    "o'^h  I|\T)1  At),    nA    HAbbjlAICIf 

he-pent)  t)A  cuicex)  "pep-oiAt)  ler-pum,  bA  hininiApc- 
ip  t)A  bepAit)  fAip." 

^\n  t)ApA  Uv  a^uf  An  cpeAp  IA  t>o'n  coniieAfgeAp  10111- 
C|\ATO  nA  cunAit>e  iAt>  }:ein  Ap  An  ^cuniAt)  ^ceATDnA,  ACC 
gu|\  cuAip  Cu  CulAinn  nulLeAt)  A  nArhAt)  An 
UA  -oo'n  coitiieApgAp,  A^up  -OA  bpig  pn  gup 
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gentleness  and  magnanimity.  It  is  certain  that  there  is 
not  in  the  literatures  of  Rome  or  Grece,  a  champion  so 
noble,  so  high-spirited,  so  fair-minded  as  Cuchulainn. 
When  they  meet  at  the  verge  of  the  ford,  Ferdiad  bids 
fair  welcome  to  Cuchulaiun.  "  Welcome  is  thy  coming,  0 
Cuchulainn,"  he  exclaims  ;  and  after  a  long  dialogue 
they  fall  to  fighting,  and  in  the  evening,  after  the 
fatigue  and  turmoil  of  the  conflict,  "let  us  desist  from 
this  now,  0  Cuchulainn,''  says  Ferdiad.  They  separated, 
and  it  is  thus  "  The  Cattle  Spoil "  describes  the  gentleness 
and  mildness  of  their  friendship  : — 

"  They  threw  away  their  arms  from  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  charioteers.  Each  of  them  approached 
the  other  forthwith,  and  each  put  his  hands  around  the 
other's  neck  and  gave  him  three  kisses.  Their  horses 
were  in  the  same  paddock  that  night,  and  their 
charioteers  at  the  same  tire ;  and  their  charioteers  spread 
beds  of  green  rushes  for  them  with  wounded  men's 
pillows  to  them.  The  professors  of  healing  and  curing 
came  to  heal  and  cure  them,  and  they  applied  herbs  and 
plants  of  healing  and  curing  to  their  stabs  and  their 
cuts  and  their  gashes  and  to  all  their  wounds.  Of 
every  herb,  and  of  every  healing  and  curing  plant  that 
was  put  to  the  stabs  and  cuts  and  gashes,  and  to  all 
the  wounds  of  Cuchulainn,  he  would  send  an  equal 
portion  from  him  westward  over  the  ford  to  Ferdiad,  so 
that  the  men  of  Erin  might  not  be  able  to  say,  should 
Ferdiad  fall  by  him,  that  it  was  by  better  means  of  cure 
that  he  was  enabled  to  (kill  him.)" 

The  champions  behave  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
second  and  third  day  of  the  combat,  except  that 
Cuchulainu  had  foreboding  that  the  destruction  of  his 
enemy  would  take  place  on  the  fourth  day,  and  there- 
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6  ceile  Uxn  t>o  buAi-oi^c  1]"  -oo  b]AU5At>-c]\oit>e  <MI 
oit>ce.     ^\n    ceACjiAiiiAt)  LA  cAgAnn  neAnc 
1  ^Com  CulAinn,  A^uf  ACA^nn^eAnn  A  "j 
lAn-ion^AncAc  50  — 

"Ro]"  tin  ACC  OCA]*  unpc]"i,  niA|\  AtiAil  ille]",  co 
nt>ennA  chuAij^  n-iiAcniAjA,  n-Acbeil,  n-iboACAig,  n-m^- 
Anc<Mg  -oe  ;  z^o  nibA  mecici|i  ]\A  "Pom6]\,  HA  ]\e  ^e]\  IIIAJIA, 
m  nulno  in6|\  CAlniA,  6|'  chmt)  "piji-oeAX)  1  cepc  Apx)t)i." 
-A^u-p  Ann|*Ain  co|"nuijeAnn  A  ^COIII^AC  1  ^ceAjic.  ';  bA 
•pe  -ot-up  n-iiTiAipic  T)A  ponpACA|\,  50  ]\A  coni]\Aic]'ecA|\  A 

C1TTO  A|\  n-UACCA]l,  OCA]"  A  CO]"|'A  A|t  n-1CCA]\,  OCA|"  A^t  A111  A 

A|i  n-inmet)6ri  TJA^  bitib  OCA]"  cob|iAt>Aib  riA  ]%CIAC.  DA 
]"e  -olij]"  n-imAipic  -OA  ^OII^A-OAJI,  50  ]\o  •otui^^'ec  OCA]"  50 
]\o  -oloingpec  A  ]-ceic  6  A  inbilib  50  A  mb|\6nci.  bA 
fe  t)iuf  n-nnniA|Aic  r»A  jion|"ACA]i,  50  ]\o  yiLt^e  CA]\,  OCA^ 

.JO    ]\O  iupfACAjl,   OCA]"    50  |\0  5UA]>A15]"6CA]\   A  ^le^A,    6     A 

]\emiAi  50  A  n-eplAntiAi,  yc." 

^\n    LA   ]'Ain,    -oo    ]\ei]\    CUAI]\    HA     Con,    t>o 


CtlCUlAHTO  pt)1  t>A  fAIJTO  A]"]"  A  Aicle  OCA]" 
]AA  1AX)  A  t)A  tAim  cllA]H]",  OCA]"  CUA]\gAlb  tei]"]"  COtlA  A]\tn 
OCA]"  COn  A  e]A]MUt5  OCA]"  COn  A  eC^Ut)  t)A]A  Acll  ]."ACUA1t)  G." 

1]'  geAlt  Le  beAn  cAonce  An  CU]AAX)  buAOAc  ut>  Ag  CAOI 
An  IAOIC  t)o  leAg  ]"e,  i  ]iAnnAib  Aoibne,  1]"  1  inili]"-p]A6p 
t)  nA  "UAnA"  CA  C]AACC    A]\    compAC    1011- 

t)A  CA]\b  -  UA]lb  5eAt-At)A]ACAC  6  CoiinACCAlb, 

1|"  CA]ib  -oonn  A  htllcAib  —  gu]\  -oeACAijA  A  fA^ii^A^o  AJ\ 
jeipe  1]"  AJI  p'o]A-t>eme.  <^cc  ni'l  fb^e  A^Ainn  Ann]"o 
cum  cunncA]"  t)o  CAbAi]ic  A]A  An  gcoiti^Ac  ]"Ain. 

cneAfCAcc  if  iriAipe  Con  CulAinn  x>uinn 
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fore  they  separated  from  one  another  full  of  sorrow  and 
heart-felt  regret  on  the  third  night.  On  the  fourth  day 
Cuchulainii  assumes  unwonted  strength  and  becomes 
transformed  after  a  very  strange  fashion  by  his  "  dis- 
tortion," so  that 

"  He  was  filled  with  swelling  and  great  fulness,  like 
breath  in  a  bladder,  until  he  became  a  terrible,  fearful, 
many-coloured,  wonderful  Tuaig  (giant),  and  he  became 
as  big  as  a  Femor  or  man  of  tne  sea,  the  great  and 
valiant  champion  in  perfect  height  over  Ferdiad."  ''And 
then  commenced  their  light  in  earnest.  So  close  was  the 
fight  they  made  now,  that  their  heads  met  above  and 
their  feet  below,  and  their  arms  in  the  middle,  over  the 
rims  and  bosses  of  their  shields  So  close  was  the  fight 
they  made  that  they  cleft  and  loosened  their  shields 
from  their  rims  to  their  centres.  So  close  was  the  fight 
which  they  made  that  they  turned  and  bent  and  shivered 
their  spears  from  their  points  to  their  hafts." 

On  that  day,  in  accordance  with  the  Hound's  fore- 
boding, Ferdiad  was  wounded  beyond  relief,  and — 

"  Cuchulainn  ran  towards  him  after  that,  and  clasped 
his  two  arms  about  him,  and  lifted  him  with  his  arms  and 
his  armour  and  his  clothes  across  the  ford,  northwards." 

That  victorious  champion  is  like  a  lamenting  woman, 
bewailing  the  hero  he  laid  low,  in  beautiful  stanzes  of 
verse,  and  in  delicious  prose. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  "  Cattle  Spoil "  there  is  an 
account  of  a  strange  conflict  between  two  bulls — a 
white-homed  bull  from  Connaught,  and  a  brown  bull 
from  Ulster — a  conflict  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass 
in  fierceness  and  sheer  intensity  ;  but  we  have  not  space 
here  to  give  an  account  of  that  conflict. 

Cuchulainn's  mildness  of  disposition,  as  well  as  his 
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,  1   •pgeAt   eite  t>A   njAiiitnceAp  "  CocrnAtfic 

cuAij\i}'5   A    eAgiiAccA  1    '•  Seip^titp    Con- 
."     "Do   cuic  An    cupAt)  ^A   •oeoij  1  gC 
ttlui|iceinirie. 

Cio-o  gup  mop  AH  meA|"  ACA  Ap  ConcubA|A,  AJ\ 

1^  A|A  pe]TO1At),  1^  A|A    A  lAn     tAOC  6lte  A|\  A  -OCpACCATO  1TA 

huip-|^eAlcA  fo,  ni  CUJ\CA  1  500111  opcAf  Aomne  t)iob  te 
Coin  CulAinn.  11i't  CUJAA-O  t)A  cpeine  1^  -OA  lii 
I'CApCAibnA  1  n-tnp-'pgeAlcAi'b  nAliGineAii 
fe  'n-A  jniorhAjACAili)  if  'n-A  eAccAib  pein  CJIO-OACC  1]' 
nieAntriA,  cneA|'CAcc  if  cAoniieAcc  AJ\  fin^eAn  ^ut  A|\ 

nA  CplO^CUTOeACCA  'f An   Cip. 


Cu 

l-'ionn  111  AC  Cun'iAitL  i  md|\- 

t>o  fgeAlcAili)  nio]"  -oei-oeAnAije.     ITIdp-cupAt)  -oo 
'eAt)  pionn,  Ag  A  fiAito  pof  longAiicAc,  Agij]"  -OAJA  5eil- 
complACC   meA|i,    tutiiiAp,     Ac^umneAc.   A|\    A 

.  tTI  AC  t>'"pionn  t>o 
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beauty,  are  described  for  us,  also,  in  another  romance 
called  "  The  Wooing  of  Emir,"  and  we  get  an  account  of 
his  wisdom  in  the  "  Sick  Bed  of  Cuchulaiim."  The  hero 
at  length  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Plain  of  Muirteimne. 

Although  Conchubhar  and  Fergus  and  Ferdiad,  and 
many  other  heroes  of  whom  these  romances  treat  are 
held  in  high  esteem,  none  of  them  is  comparable  to 
Cuchulaiim.  There  is  no  other  champion  so  brave,  so 
high-spirited  in  the  history  or  romance  of  Ireland.  In 
his  own  deeds  and  exploits  he  reveals  to  us  the  valour, 
the  high  spirit,  the  gentle  disposition,  the  mildness  of 
our  ancestors  before  the  light  of  Christianity  illuminated 
the  land.* 


CHAPTER.  IV. 


THE   FENIAN   TALES. 

Cuchulaiim  holds  nearly  the  same  position,  as  regards 
the  old  Irish  stories,  that  Fionu  Mac  Cumhaill  does  in 
respect  to  a  large  body  of  later  tales  Fionu  was  a 
great  hero  who  was  possessed  of  wonderful  power  of 
divination,  and  whom  a  strong,  active,  vigorous  com- 
pany, who  were  called  the  Fiann,  or  Fenians  of  Ireland, 
obeyed.  Oisiu  was  the  son  of  Fionn,  and  the  primal 

*  The  text  and  translation  of  the  passages  quoted  in  this  chapter  are 
taken  from  O'Curry's  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,"'  Vol. 
III.  Appendix. 
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b'e<vo  Oiyin,  p]tiom*pte  nA  hGijieAnn,  A^uy  HIAC  -co-yAm 
Ajn'y  -DO  b'eAX)  Oy^Ap,  iiA|i  b'yenoi|i  t>o  y  AputjA-o  1  -oqieine 
iy  i  ^cpo-oACc.  bionn  *OiA]\niAit)  UA  "Ouibne  iy  CAoilce 
111  AC  RonAin  50  coicciAnn  'n-A  byocAiji  pu-o. 
An  fAOJAt  -oo  CAiceAt)A|i  pAtinA  6i|ieAiin  A 


con.  11  1  |\Aib  coill,  HA  gleAiin,  HA  ^LiAb  1  n-Cij\mn  i 
•ocAob  Ainui^  -oo  CugeAt)  ULAt)  IIAJV  cugAt)AH  cuAi]\c  Ann. 
DA  liumc  50  co|'-eAt)C]\om  iAt>  Ag  |uc  A|\  ]\eir>-bAiicAib 
Citie*OAj\A,  i-j-  nioji  b'AntiAiii  AninneA"OA]\  moin-feAlg  A|\ 

|\uACAib  I/OCA  t/em. 
Ciot)  HA  |\Aib  CJMAC  t)o  b'peite  nA  1?ionn  yem  — 

"t)A  IHA-O  6|\  111  -ouille  •oonn, 

Cui]\iof  -01  in 
T)A  niAt)  Ai|\5ec  in 
1lo  ci'olAicye-o  ponn 


111  ]\Aib  ^e  j;An  V6A|\5  1]'  eoo)  1]'  -opoc-AigneAt).  1|'  mime 
A  bionn  nA  "piAnnA  i  n-A|\At)  teif  1  -ocAob  A  TJftoc-Airntti 
1  ccoinntb  >OiA|\niAjOA.  pu  O|'gA]\  yem,  ni  ifiAiceAnn  ^e 
T)O  ceAnn  HA  bpAnn. 

A  X)ub|\A111A|\  A^  CNACC  A]\  Com  Cul>A11in,  b'eACCAC 

iAt>  mAC-5nioitiA|\CA  pnn,  Agtif  1^  beA^  AIC  i  n6t|\inn  HA 
put  |MAn  ei^m  1  nt)iAi^  A  tAime.  1]'  IOIH-OA  ]'liAb,  AJ\  A 
"  Suit)e  "Pmn,"  A^U^  i|%  IOHTOA  A|\t>An  'n-A  by  in  I 
nid|\  cloice  Ajuf  jiiAn  A  meAj*  AIJI;  Aguy  yoy, 
ni'L  bAite  1  nGipmn  nA  yml  A  Ainni  Aj^uy  Ainni  A  com- 
50  beAcc,  cmnce  i  mbedL  HA  iTOAOineAt)  Ann, 
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poet  of  Ireland.  And  Oisin  had  a  son,  Osgar,  who  was 
unsurpassed  in  strength  and  valour.  Diarmaid  0  Duibhne 
and  Caoilte  Mac  Ronain  are  constantly  with  these. 
Strange  was  the  life  led  by  the  Fianua  of  Ireland,  they 
fought,  they  raced,  they  hunted,  they  pursued  the  stag 
and  the  wolf.  There  was  no  wood  or  glen  or  mountain 
in  Erin  outside  of  Ulster,  which  they  did  not  visit. 
Often  did  they  run  with  light  steps  on  the  level  plains 
of  Kildare,  and  often  did  they  hunt  vigorously  on  the 
green  margin  of  Lough  Lein. 

Though  no  prince  surpassed  Fionn  in  generosity — 

"  Were  but  the  brown  leaf  which  the  willow  sheds  from 

it  gold, 

Were  but  the  white  billow  silver,   Finn  would  have 
given  it  all  away  " — 

he  was  not,  nevertheless,  without  rage  and  jealousy 
and  evil  disposition.  Often  are  the  Fianna  in  contention 
with  him  on  account  of  his  ill-will  towards  Diarmaid. 
Even  Osgar  himself  speaks  out  his  mind  to  the  chief  of 
the  Fianna. 

As  we  observed  of  Cuchulainn,  the  youthful  exploits 
of  Finn  were  wonderful,  and  there  are  but  few  places 
in  Erin  in  which  there  is  not  some  trace  of  his  hands. 
Many  a  mountain  is  called  "  Suidhe  Finn,"  and  many 
is  the  height  in  which  there  is  a  huge  stone  "  galan  " 
having  the  print  of  his  fingers  on  it;  and,  moreover,  there 
is  not  a  village  in  Erin  in  which  his  name  and  that  of 
his  company  are  not  heard  precisely  and  accurately 
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bio'o    nAp  Ai|iije<y6  JUAIVI  'n-A    meAfg    Airmi 
uoituithe  VIA  -dot)A  Ui  11eitl. 

t3io-6  fgeAlcA  A|\  ponn  if  A]\  pAnnAib  Gijteanti  XH\ 
n-AicttTp  iiif  nA  cijcib  CUACA  A|\yuAit)  HA  "ouicce  CAinAUl 
6  f  om,  Aguf  111  -pof  -ooib  ^6]^.  1t)i|\  VIA  f^eAlcAib  porm- 
vngeACCA  A|»  1-p  ].*eA]\|\  A  byuit  Aicne,  AinrinjceA|\  IAT>  |'o, 
"  OmeAt)  ConnlAoic,"  "  CAC  ponn  UHA^A,"  "  CACC^IA 
LomnoccAni  An  cSleibe  tlife,"  "  Cui|\e  l1l<xotl  Hi  1TlAn- 
AnAin  50  -oci  'pidnnA  Ci]\eAnn,"  "  UoiMn^eAcc  AH  51O^A 
T)eACAi]\  Aguf  A  CApditl,"  "\)]\uijeAn  Cei^e  Co]\Ainn," 


50  ftn  T)eicpn  riop  TOI]»  j^eAcAi  niA|\  iAt> 
]*o  A^UJ"  tiA  1iui]i-|^eAtcAib  bAineA]"  te  Com  CulAinn.  1-|- 
Aoibnne  An  CAinc,  ifbneAJCA  An  mo-ofoillfijce,  1]'  lonn- 
An  t)ACAitiAl,ACc,  A^U]"  i|'  uAifle,  t)it^e  IA-O  HA 
1  n-uin--p5eAlcAib  Con  CutAinn.  UA  HA  j^edlcA 
—  no  CUIT>  ITIAIC  -oiob  —  l<xn  -oo  btiA'6-i:oc- 
,  CUJACA  1  ntnATO  A  ceite  te  ITA^ATO  A  byuAime,  1}' 
]"umi  1  n-A  inb|u'j,  A^U^  -oo  CUATO  A  ^CUTO  cAinre  1 
]'  1  |\ic  IIA  nibiA'OAn,  1  t)C|\eo  50  b^uijyeA  t)eic 
1  ITOIATO  A  ceite  -o'AOii  b|\ij  AiiiAin  1  ^CUTO  ACA. 

TltATO  t)O  CO^At)  gA]'|\At) 

A|\  A|\  gAouAt)    iAtinA^|ieAnn,  cum  A]\x)-]\i5  TIA 
t>o  copiAiii,  noirn    Aimp|\   tlAonii  PA^JAAI^.     Di 
AH  5Af|\Ait>  fin  A]\  fUAi-o  nA  he~ij\eAnn  AH  ]r<vo  ACC 
eAt)  ULAx;).      1f  IOH^AHCAC  niA]\  -oo  cog  HA 
CjnopcuToe  fUAf    eACCHAToe    IIA  bpAnn,  if  TTIAJI 
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from  the  lips  of  the  people,  even  where  the  names  of 
Brian  Boruimhe  and  of  Hugh  O'Neill  are  never  heard. 

Tales  of  Fionn  and  of  the  Fianna  of  Erin  used  to  be 
recited  in  the  houses  throughout  the  country  some  time 
since,  and  they  are  not  yet  extinct.  Amongst  the 
Fenian  tales  which  are  best  known,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned,  "  The  Fate  of  Conlaoch,"  «  The  Battle 
of  Ventry,"  "  The  Adventures  of  Lomnochtau  of  Sliabh 
Rife,"  "The  Invitation  of  Maol  0  Mananainto  the  Fianna 
of  Erin,"  "  The  Pursuit  of  the  Giolla  Deacair  and  of  his 
Horse,''  "  The  Battle  of  Ceis  Corainn,"  "  The  Pursuit  of 
Diarmaid  and  Grainne,"  "  The  Colloquy  with  the  An- 
cients," &c. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  difference  between  tales 
like  these  and  the  romances  that  relate  to  Cuchulainn. 
In  the  romances  of  Cuchulainn  the  style  is  more  pleasing, 
the  descriptions  are  more  beautiful,  the  colouring  is 
more  brilliant,  and  the  heroes  are  nobler  and  more 
amiable.  The  Fenian  tales — or  a  considerable  portion 
of  them — are  full  of  adjectives  placed  after  each  other 
with  a  view  to  their  sound,  without  regard  to  their 
meaning,  and  their  style  grew  worse  as  years  rolled  on, 
insomuch  that  you  may  find  in  some  of  them  ten  tauto- 
logous  words  one  after  another. 

It  would  seem  that  previous  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick 
there  was  raised  a  body  of  brave  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  over-king  of  Ireland,  who  were  called  the  Fianna  of 
Ireland.  This  body  frequented  every  part  of  Ireland 
except  the  Province  of  Ulster.  It  is  strange  how 
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t)o  cugA-oAn  IA)MlvXCC  AJI  iAt)  TD'Aoncu^A-o  Le  feAncAf  HA 
pA5<\nAi5  -oo  b'eA-6  DA  pAtinA,  ACC  nio|\ 
-oiojbAil  A  II-OACCA  ip  A  n^ioriiApCA  t>'Aic]\if  -oo 
tucc  AII  p'n-cpeit)irii,  Ago)*  -OA  bp^  pn  ceApAnn  AH 
fgeAluroe  5<xe'OeA^Ac  511  |i  y<vti  Oipn  if  CAoilce  'n-A 
nibeACAi-6  i  byA-o  CAJI  eip  CACA  ComAiji  ^guf  CACA 
5^b]iA  A^up  CACA  OllApbA  A^up  initlce  ip  bAj^CA  tiA 
b)TiAnn  i  gcoicciAnn.  "O'^An  'n-A  b):ocAi|\  At)bA|\  beAg 
•oo'n  ^^^'c-pAnn.  "Oo  |^A]i  OIJMII  ip  CAoiLce  te  ceile, 
irA  A  1'iubLdi-oe  x»o  buAil  CAoiLce  uni  HAOH'I 
.  b'eAccAc  AH  comne  x)o  bi 


AJ\  AUJIAI^  ip  AJI  A  ruinnci|\  AJ\ 
if  cjAeine  i]'  CAlniAccA  TIA  5Cii|\A-6  tm.  b'e  AH 
f  AO^At  <^5»f  A"  j'Ao^Al,  nuAt>  i  nt)AiL  A  ceile,  ^511]'  b'i 
AII  -oAil  cneA|'CA,  CAom,  ceAnA^  AC  i.  Di  yonn  AJAPA-OIIIII^ 
OACCA  nA  bpAnn  -oo  cloipnc,  ACC  CAJ\  eif  cAniAill  CA 

6    ^U)\    JOOCA1|\  TOA    -OlAtJACC  6,  AgU]'    CAimg    T)A 

iL  ]:6ip-coirheA1ocA  pAtDpAig  cum  ATI  ATTICA]'  ^Ain  "oo 
-oe,  A5Uf  oub|iAt)Aji  Leif  j^eAlA  nA  ^cupA-d  t)o  cuj\ 
p'o|'  "1  CAinlo|\5Aib  yitex),  ocu]'  i  inb|\iACpAib  otLAiiiAn, 
6i|\  but)  ^Aiptiiu^A-o  -oo  -opongAib  ocu^  -oo  -oe^  t>Ainib 


UAJA  eif  An  uplAbj\A  fAin 
CAoiLce  cnnceAlL  nA  1i6i]\eAnn,  ^511]"  ni't  JAAC  nA  cnoc 
nA  cutAC  nAC  ni6|\  nA  yuil  eACcpA  A1|\  6  beAl  (^Aoitce. 
UAJ\  eif  A  lociinA]'  cei-oit)  50  UeAiiiAiji  mA|\  A  byuil  Oip'n 
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Christian  story-tellers  exploited  the  adventures  of  the 
Fianna,  and  how  they  endeavoured  to  harmonize  them 
with  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  Fianna  were 
Pagans,  but  there  was  no  harm  in  reciting  their  deeds 
and  exploits  for  the  true  believers,  and  for  this  reason, 
the  Irish  story-teller  invents  the  fable  that  Oisin  and 
Caoilte  lived  on  long  after  the  battle  of  Comar,  and  the 
battle  of  Gabhra,  and  the  battle  of  Ollarba,  and  after 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  Fianna  in  general. 
With  them  there  remained  a  small  number  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Fianna.  Oisiu  and  Caoilte  separated  from 
one  another,  and  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings 
Caoilte  met  St.  Patrick.  Wonderful  was  the  meeting 
that  took  place  between  them.  St.  Patrick  and  his 
company  wondered  at  beholding  the  stature,  the 
strength  and  the  bravery  of  these  champions.  It  was 
the  meeting  of  the  old  order  of  things  and  of  the  new, 
but  mild,  and  gentle,  and  friendly  was  the  meeting. 
Patrick  was  anxious  to  hear  the  exploits  of  the  Fianna, 
but  after  some  time  he  suspects  that  his  piety  would 
suffer  from  the  recital,  and  his  two  guardian  angels  came 
to  take  away  that  suspicion,  and  they  told  him  to  set 
down  the  stories  of  the  heroes  in  "  the  tabular  staffs  of 
poets  and  in  words  of  ollamhs  since  to  the  companies 
and  nobles  of  later  time  to  give  ear  to  the  stories  will  be 
for  a  passtime." 

After  this  discourse,  Patrick  and  Caoilte  travel  around 
Ireland,  and  there  is  scarce  a  rath  or  hill  or  mound 
about  which  we  have  not  got  a  story  from  the  lips  of 
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nonipA,  iy  niAj\  A  bytnl  "ple<vo  Ue<vrii]iAC  A|\  y 
Aicjiiyit)  CAOitce  1]'  Oip'n  t>'yeAjiAib  CiyeAtm 
IIA  bpAnn,  A^uy  bei]ut>  yiji  GijieAnn  Leo  HA  ygeAtcA  yAin, 
iAp  ygAjiCAt)  t>6ib,  50  cui^  Ai]voib  fiA  hCifteAtin.  6  yom 
AITIAC  nioji  ceip  |"5eAL"pionniii5eAccA  AJ»  -j^eALume  |\iAiii, 
1|"  111  |\Aib  bAile  i  nGi|\mn  TIA^  Aitivij^eAX)  Ann  A]\  innij' 
nA  cu]\Ai-6e  AJ\  An  l.ACAip  pn.  1|^  t)6i5  Lmn  fein  guji  b'e 
beAnnAcc  tDA-ojiAig  AJ\  j^eAtcAib  CAoilce  if  Oi|'in  -oo 
cug  AH  oijieA-o  |"Ain  ^6gAj\CA  OJ\CA  A|\  yuAit)  ITA  ci|\e  ; 
Ay  pn  AHIAC  nioji  ^AbAt)  t)oy  nA  C|\io]'cui'6ib  eA^l,A  beic 
O|\CA  1  -ocAob  IIA  I'^eAl  yo  nA  bpAj^AnAC  -D'AiCjuy. 

uiy-j'^eAl  Ap  A  ngAijwiceAH  "-AgAttAiii  nA  ]'et\n- 
AJA  AJA  cugAtriAjA  cunncAy  tuAy,  iy  IOIITOA  ygeAt 
,  iy  IOITI-OA  yoitlymgA'o  Aoibinn,  1|-  IOTITOA  yeAn- 
c  in  nine  AH  eAccAib  IIA  bpAnn,  A^U]'  AJ\  noyAib  nA 
yeAn-Aimyijie  ACA  le  yAgbAit;  Aj^uy  iy  byeAj, 
Aoibinn  An  CAinc  ACA  Ann  yoy.  bA  "6015  leAc  50 

iy  cuniine  Ag  JAC  ^leAnn  yleibe,  iy  ceAngA  A^ 
ynocAn,  A^uy  yoy  eotAy  1  gCftoTOe-t^ji   ^AC    yeAn- 

iy  50   gcuiyit)  yiAt»  A  gctn-o  yeancAiy  1  n- 
•oo    CAoilce,   iy  50  n-Aiycyi^eAnn   eiyeAn    50 
•OAoniiA  e,  1  T>c]\eo  50  •ocm^yeAt)  PADIAAI^  e. 

UA  yseAt,  ponnuigeAccA  eite  A|\  A  byuit  leiy-Aicne 
Ag  AtAn  ;  yin  e  "UdyuigeAcc  "6iA|uiiAt)A  Aguy  5|^nne," 
1  n-A  byoillyi^ceAy  x>uinn  eAT),  iy  yeAjig,  iy  c|iuA-6- 
C]\oi"6eACC  pnn.  Ciot)  511^  ih6|i-cu|iAt)  ponn,  ni  ]»Aib 
5yAinne  yAycA  le  e  beic  AICI  mA|t  ceile,  Aguy  -oo  coi^ 
p  "OiAyniAit)  HA  "Ouibne  i  n-A  iondt).  UA|\  eiy  A  t<vn  x>o 
CA  "OIAHITIAI-O  Ag  yAgOAil  bAiy  Ay  -o 
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Caoilte.  After  their  travels  they  go  to  Tara,  where 
Oisin  is  before  them,  and  the  Feast  of  Tara  is  being 
held,  and  Caoilte  and  Oisin  recite  for  the  men  of  Erin 
the  exploits  of  the  Fianna,  and  the  men  of  Erin,  on 
separating,  take  these  stories  with  them  to  the  five 
distant  points  of  Erin.  Thenceforward,  no  story-teller 
ever  was  at  a  loss  for  a  Fenian  tale,  and  there  was  no 
village  in  Erin  in  which  what  the  heroes  told  on  that 
day  was  not  recited.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  was  the  bless- 
ing of  Patrick  on  the  stories  of  Caoilte  and  Oisin  that  gave 
such  great  publicity  to  them  throughout  the  country. 
Thenceforward,  there  was  no  need  that  Christians 
should  be  afraid  to  recite  these  stories  of  the  Pagans. 

In  the  romance  which  is  entitled  the  "  Colloquy  with 
the  Ancients,"  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above 
account,  many  pleasing  descriptions,  many  reminis- 
cences of  the  exploits  of  the  Fianna,  and  of  the  manners 
of  the  olden  time  are  to  be  found ;  the  style  is  pretty, 
sweet  and  delightful.  One  Avould  imagine  that  every 
mountain  and  valley  had  an  intellect  and  a  memory, 
and  every  streamlet  a  tongue,  and  besides,  that  know- 
ledge dwelt  in  the  veiy  recesses  of  every  ancient  ruin, 
and  that  they  tell  Caoilte  of  their  history,  and  that  he 
translates  it  into  human  speech  so  that  Patrick  might 
understand  it. 

There  is  another  Fenian  tale  which  is  well-known  to 
many,  it  is  the  "  Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne,"  in 
which  the  jealousy  and  rage  and  hard-heartedness  of 
Fionn  are  brought  clearly  before  us.  ThoughFionnwas 
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bearing  5ulb<Mti,  Aguf  t>'f.eAt>f.<y6  J?ionn  e  t>o  f  AO|\AT:>  d'n 
mbAf  t>A  mb'Ail  leif  t>eoc  uifge  t>o  CAbAi|\c  cuige.     UA 

g  ACCAIflC  A1U  A)l  -DCOC  TJO  CAbA1|\C  UA1O,  ACC  fli'l 


n-A       op.        A  •6ei|\eApo 
A  t>A    IAIITI,  ACC  cuiceAtin    An    c- 
"OeAnAnn  |*e  Ati  cleA)'  ceAt)nA  AHI 
AH  CCACC   yA  t)ein  An   OCAIJ\  t>6, 
colAinn  'OiApniA'OA." 

UAJ\   ei]"   bAip  *OiA|\niAT)A, 
if  f  An  Ann  p  Aige  50 


n  ]*e  111^50  TOI|\ 

t)'Aon-Ain   UAI-O. 

An   cj\eAy  uAip 

AH    c-AnAin   |\e 


c  11 156^-6 


UA  An  •oeifi|Mt)eACC  fo  TOIJ\  AII  liCHigeAcc  p|ioif  ACA 
6 ]'  nA  ciAncAib  if  An  licjn^eAcc  t>o  cumAt)  citn- 
Aitnpjie  <\ot)A  Hi  Tleill,  gu|\  mime  A  bionn 
e  tJi  tleitl  -oubAc,  b|\6nAC,  t)oil-b, 
•oo  ppof  nA  •peAn-ug'OAH  IAII  •O'ACA]'  i|-  t)'AiceA|\  T)o 
cum  At)  An  ppdf  fAin  i  n-Aimf»|\  HA  IAOC  A|\  nA  pAib 
nA  UAttiAin,  if  T>O  cui|\  |\6mpA  OACCA  longAncACA  if 

AocAif  t)o  -oeAnAiTi,  <^5Uf  t)o  |\inn 
f Am  le  meif neAC  if  Le  meAnniAin.  Suit>it)  A 
cum  f  eifcif  if  f  6A]'CA  if  bAinmf e  i  h AllAit)ib  niAif 
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a  great  hero,  Grainne  was  not  pleased  to  have  him  for  a 
spouse,  and  fixed  upon  Diarmaid  0  Duibhne  in  his  stead. 
After  many  sharp  struggles  Diarmaid  is  laid  out  to  die 
on  the  top  of  Beann  Gulban,  but  Fionn  could  save  him 
from  death  if  he  chose  to  bring  him  a  drink  of  water. 
Osgar  entreats  him  to  give  the  drink,  but  his  pleading 
is  vain.  At  last  he  takes  up  water  between  both  his 
hands,  but  the  water  he  lets  drop  from  him  purposely. 
He  repeats  the  same  trick,  and  the  third  time  as  he 
approaches  the  sick  man,  "  the  soul  of  Diarmaid  goes 
out  of  his  body." 

After  the  death  of  Diarmaid,  Fionn  wins  over  Grainne, 
and  she  remains  with  him  till  death. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  THREE  SORROWS  OF  STORY. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  prose  literature 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  a  remote  past,  and  the 
literature  created  in  the  time  of  Hugh  O'Neill  and  there- 
abouts, that  the  prose  of  O'Neill's  time  is  often  sad, 
sorrowful  and  melancholy,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
prose  of  our  ancient  authors  is  full  of  joy  and  delight. 
That  prose  was  created  in  the  time  of  heroes  who  knew 
neither  fear  nor  trembling,  and  who  proposed  to  them- 
selves to  perform  wondrous  exploits  and  feats  of  bravery, 
and  who  accomplished  these  deeds  with  courage  and 
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bit>  nA  bAiyo  AT;  CAncAin  le  y^leip  iy  le  yiy-bmneAy, 
Aguy  UoncAy  c^oi^e  IIA  n-uAiyle,  it>i 
le  ViACAy  le  neA|\c  iinlyeAccA  A  gceoil. 
jjitiij  -OAyACA  A|\  fiubAl  yA  ^eAj'Aib  cum  yniACc  r>o  cu|\ 
A|\  ACAC  mio-nAipeAC  ei^in,  no  cum  beAn  UA]%<\1  t)o 
|\eit>ce<xc  6  •6AO|\-b]\uit>.  UA  ye  An  iy  yon  Ay  Ay  An  x>ciy 
A]\  yA-o.  UA  y  u  Aim  ACAiy  ym  i  -ocyeAyAib  coiiiieAygAiy 
iy  1  ^CO^AX)  n  A  IAIHI  my  HA  lAecib  yeo. 

<\cc  Anoiy  iy  Ayiy,  1  mbeaCAitb  HA  ngAiygtoeAC  yo, 
bionn  eAccA  c|MiAi5meileACA  'niiAi|\  cinpeAtin 
ifiAiceAy  iy  yeAyg  iy  yiocrhAiyeAcc  yiog  -oonAy  iy 
A|\  cuyAxbAib  ;  iy  ni  gAii  uin-ygeAlcAib  qiuAigm 
ACA  AH  AimyeA|\  yeo  —  j^eAlcA  cyAi^iTDeACCA  yumce  50 
T>eA|\]'cnA,  A^uy  ]'lA6cui  ^ce  50  lioiiiCA.  UAITD  iiAy^eAlcA 
yo  45411111  i  nu4t>-eA5A]\,  ACC  ni  yeitup  ^AH  |\iAti  iu\ 
yeAn-Aimyiye  x>o  liiocujAt)  111]^  IIA  noyAib,  nA  ymuAincib, 
iy  HA  t)Uilib  cyoi^oe  iy  yiu  my  HA  yoclAib  yem,  50 
rhoy  my  HA  lAoracib  beA^4  ACA  Annyo 
y^Aipigce  cpi-o  546  uip-y^eAl.  UyACCAit)  CAJ\  4imyiji 
1  n  A  |\Aib  eolAy  A|\  lAoit)Cib  LAit)ne,  nA  Ay  ceol  HA 
hCA^lAij^e,  Aguy  1  n-A  jiAib  •oeice  XJA  nt)e4ii4iii  "oo 
l4OC4ib  oinx!)e4nc4.  UAI-O  HA  1iui|\-y^eAlcA  yo,  AiiiAC,  l4.n 
•oo  CAiye  iy  t)o  cjiuAi^iiieil,  iy  x>o  yAy-cneAjTACC,  1  t)cyeo 
n<\  yml  4  |v\]\u5A-6  le  y4JbAil  1  ineAyg  licnije4CCA  IIA 
t>o'n  4iinyip  ceAX)HA.  1y  IAT)  yo  nA  ygeAlc4 
5e  A]\  iy  yeA]\|\  ACA  Aicne,  "  OixbeAt)  Clomne  Liy," 
"Oit>e4t>  Clomne  U  lyni  j,"  iy  "Ome  At)  Clomne  UinyeAnn." 
Clomne  Lift,"  ni  "0615  Imn  50 
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high  spirit.  Over-kings  sit  down  to  banquets  and 
festivals  and  marriage  feasts  in  beautiful  halls  ;  the  bards 
sing  with  rapture  and  true  melody,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  nobles,  lords  and  ladies  alike,  are  filled  with  delight 
at  the  sweetness  of  their  music.  Bold  champions  fare 
forth  under  geasa  to  bring  some  stubborn  giant  under 
subjection  or  to  set  a  noble  lady  free  from  bondage. 
The  whole  land  is  happy  and  prosperous.  There  is  a 
sound  of  joy  even  in  the  ranks  of  battle  and  in  the 
strife  of  spears  in  these  days. 

But  now  and  again  in  the  lives  of  these  heroes  there 
are  pathetic  episodes  when  the  mischief  and  wrath  and 
cruelty  of  a  king  bring  misfortune  and  misery  on  heroes, 
and  this  period  is  not  wanting  in  romances  of  pathos, 
— tragic  tales,  beautifully  conceived  and  finely  finished. 
We  have  these  tales  in  a  modern  form,  but  one  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  traces  of  the  old  times  in  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  described,  in  the  aspirations  and  even 
in  the  words  themselves,  especially  in  the  little  poems 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  each  romance. 
They  treat  of  a  time  in  which  there  was  no  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  Hymns  or  with  Church  music,  and  in 
which  renowned  heroes  were  being  transformed  to  gods. 
These  romances  are  full  of  tenderness  and  of  pathos 
and  of  gentleness  of  spirit,  so  much  so,  that  in  this  they 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  literatures  of  Europe  of  the 
same  period.  The  pathetic  tales  which  are  best  known, 
are  "  The  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir,"  "  The  Fate  of 
the  Children  of  Uisneach,"  and  '•  The  Fate  of  the 
Children  of  Tuireaim." 

As  regards  "  The  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir,"  it  has 
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JUAIVI  Aip  Ap  cpuAi^meil  nA-oupcA  if  Ap  iorii- 
uibeAfAi^.  \)i  ceAcpAp  teAnb  po-iiiAij'- 
Lip  —  cpnip  niAc  A^up  m^eAn,  A^up  ip  i  AH 
int;eAn  lAbpAp  -oo'n  CUTO  eile  i  pic  AH  f^eil.  1p  5eA]\|\ 
50  b^uAip  mACAin  tiA  teAnb  ^o  b<\|%  A^up  ^up  p6|-  1/1|\  A 
•oeApbpup  -Aoi|'e.  puACAiin  -Aoi]:e  Ct&rm  Lip  Le  yiiAC 
l,eAi'-it)ACA|\,  Agui'  CA^Ann  cocc  buite  A^U^  OATOA  'n-A 
•O]to6-C|ior6e  'ntiAi|\  b|\ACAnn  fi  50  •ocugArm  A  yevX|\  ]'eA|\c 
A  cLeib  "ooib,  A^UI"  nA  cuipeAnn  fe  fpei|'  n<i  ^unn  innce 
yem.  tJi  ponn  ui]»te  TAX)  t)o  cu^  cum  bAi]%  ACC  niop 
b'yemip  Aomne  x)'frAJbAit  cum  An  gniom  pn  -oo  -oeAnAiii. 
Le  neA|\c  A  eAT)A  t>o  5eA|\|\pA-6  ]M  I'nAic  A  ^Ao^Ait  te  n-A 
t,Atrh  ^rem,  ACC  50  mocuijednn  ]'i  toii^e  A  cotA  1]'  CAi]"e 
mnAiriAiL  -dp  An  ^cuniA  po  ip  cofriiAit  te  mnAoi  lllic 
t)eic  i,  JAbAf  A  leAC-fgeAt  ^em  riAj\  budit  p  binte 
inittce  A|\  "OuncAn  niAp  geAtt  A|\  AH  ^co]MiiAiieAcn  t)o 
bi  Ai^e  le  n-A  }IACAIJ\  'n-A  cotDiAt).  1lf  I  1  mbAoc-jLop 
mtiA  ttlic  \)eic,  A^uf  i  n-A  ni6p-]'coipm  T>'i:oclAib  A^ 
gju'opuJAt)  A  yip  cum  gnioiiiApCA,  ACC  iAp|iAcc  A|\  A 
lAige  yem  -oo  ceilc. 

<\cc  niop  CAiye  •o'^oiye.  LA  Aipice  cuip  |'i  HA  Lemb 
A^  ynAiii  A|\  1/oc  T)Aipb|\eAC,  Agu]-  'nuAiji  bio'OA|\  YAri 
u  if  56  •o'Aij'cpij  yi  'II-A  n-eAtATocib  iAt>  te  neApc  •opAoi'6- 
eACCA.  \\nnyAin  lAppAit)  nA  heAlAit>ce  t)AonnA  yo  Ap  A 
leAf-iiiACAi|\  byiocriiAip  fpAf  TOO  cup  le  n-A  ^cpuA 

A£U]'  T)O   CU1p  - 

"116    50  gcoriipAcyAit)  AH  beAn  1  nx>eA]N  AJU]'  AH 
i  •ocuAi'6     .     .     .     .     no  50  pAbcAoi  cpi    ceAt)  btiAt)An 
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never,  perhaps,  been  surpassed  for  natural  pathos  and 
strange  imaginativeness.  Lir  had  four  most  beautiful 
children,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  it  is  the 
daughter  that  acts  the  spokeswoman  for  the  others  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  mother  of  the  children 
soon  died,  and  Lir  married  her  sister  Aoife.  With  a 
step-mother's  hate  does  Aoife  hate  the  children  of  Lir, 
and  her  bad  heart  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  frenzy  and 
jealousy,  when  she  suspects  that  her  husband  extends 
his  soul's  love  to  them  and  that  he  is  neither  interested 
nor  concerned  in  herself.  She  intended  to  put  them 
to  death,  but  could  find  no  one  to  commit  that  crime. 
Urged  on  by  her  jealousy  she  would  herself  cut  the 
thread  of  their  lives,  but  she  perceives  the  weakness  of 
her  will  and  her  womanly  tenderness.  In  this  wise  she 
is  like  Lady  Macbeth  who  excuses  herself  for  not 
striking  a  deadly  blow  at  Duncan,  by  alleging  that  he 
was  like  her  father  when  he  slept.  Lady  Macbeth's 
empty  boastings  and  her  storm  of  speech  urging  on 
Macbeth  to  the  deed,  are  nothing  but  attempts  to  hide 
her  own  weakness. 

But  Aoife  does  not  rest  content.  One  day  she  put 
the  children  to  bathe  on  Loch  Dairbhreach  and  when 
they  were  in  the  water,  she  transformed  them  into 
swans  by  the  power  of  magic.  Then  these  human 
swans  ask  their  cruel  step-mother  to  put  a  period  to 
their  hard  plight,  and  she  put  a  period, — 

"  Until  the  woman  from  the  south  and  the  man  from 
the  north  are  united until  you  shall 
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AJ\  l,oc  *OAi)tb}\eAC,  Aguf  q\i  CCAX)   bliAt>An  AJ\  Spue  VIA 


bliAt>An 
"OomnAinn 


<\CA  AC   eigm   le   yAJ^bAil  A-p  ^Xoiye.     11  i  ct^  Lei  ATIOI]* 
copAt)  A  )Tiio^cAi|"e  t)o  co^bAit  x)iob,  Ace 
p  A  ^cuit)  Annoi^  com  mop  Aguf  i]'  |:eiT)i]\  lei.    ^A 
p    ACA   A   meAbAi|\    t)AonnA    yem,    A^U^  A 

ge  yein,  Agu]'  neA|\c  ceol  t)o  feinm  com  bmn,  com 

in  riA  ^eA-oyAt) 

-oo  f  eAnAt)  TJA 

1|'  pd-jeApp  gup  mocuijeAt)  Ainui     HA 
•o'<\icin  Lip  'n-A  Ai^neAt)  yem   511^  jnnneAt) 

O|\CA,     A^Uf     CUA1X)     }^e      ^An      yCAX)     gO     bjlUACAlb     LoCA 

Aguy  mnipt)  IIA  VieAlAit>e  •oAontiA  |^Ain  t>6 
b'lA-o  A  cum  cloinne  yein  KVO,  ^uy  HA  yuit  |'e  ?TI-A 
Af  An  -opeAC  •OAonnA  -oo  ^lACAt)  A|\i|\     1y  i  JTionn- 

An   mjeAn  A  lAbjiAf  :  — 

"11i  yuil  cumAy  AgAinn  CAob  TJO  CAbAipc  Ne<\on  -ouine 
,  ACC  ACA  A|i  n-uplAbyA  5<xe'°1^5e  V^in   -AS^i1"!^, 
ACA  'n-A|\  ^cumAf    ceol  -pip-CACCAC  -oo    CAncAm, 


t)  -oAonnA  uile  x>o  yAyAiii  beic 
eifceACC  leiy  An  gceot  yAin  ;  Aguy  AnAit)  AgAinn  Anocc, 
Aguy  CAnyAm  ceol  t)Aoib." 

Hi  futAi]i  -oo'n  ceol  fotoeic  nuliy,  foJAc,  t»o  ctnp  yuAn 

A|1  ACA1|\  buATOeAUCA,  CjAATOCC,  1f  6  Ag  yCACAinC  A|\  beo- 

milleA'6  A  ceACpAn  leAnb  6y  coriiA|\  A  fill,  Aguy  iy  -oeAy 
An  cunncAy  'fAn  uiji-ygeAl  yo  yuAn  An  ACAJV  50  mAiX)m 
le  CAOib  An  puAn-locA  ut).  11iop  b'yAt>A  d'n  IA  yAin  50 
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have  been  three  hundred  years  upon  Sruth  na  Maoile, 
between  Erin  and  Alba  and  three  hundred  years  at 
lorras  Pomnaim  and  InisGluaire  Brendan." 

But  Aoife  has  some  kindness  left,  She  cannot  now 
take  from  them  the  evil  effects  of  her  malice,  but  she 
diminishes  their  discomforts  as  much  as  she  can.  She 
leaves  to  them  their  own  human  reason  and  their  own 
Irish  speech  and  the  power  of  discoursing  music  so 
sweetly,  so  melodiously,  that  angry,  hostile  armies  could 
not  refrain  from  sleep  while  listening  attentively  to  it. 

In  a  short  time  the  children  were  missed,  and  Lir 
felt  in  his  own  mind  that  destruction  had  been  wrought 
on  them,  and  he  proceeded  without  halt  to  the  shores 
of  Loch  Dairbhreach,  and  these  human  swans  inform  him 
that  they  are  his  own  children,  and  that  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  go  back  to  their  human  shapes  again.  It  is 
the  daughter,  Fionnghuala,  who  speaks  : — 

"  We  have  not  power  to  associate  with  any  person 
henceforth,  but  we  have  our  own  Irish  Language,  and 
we  have  power  to  chant  wondrous  music,  and  listening 
to  that  music  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  whole 
human  race  ;  and  stay  ye  with  us  this  night  and  we 
will  discourse  music  for  you." 

That  music  must  of  necessity  be  sweet  and  soothing 
which  put  to  slumber  a  sad  and  troubled  father,  who 
beheld  the  living  ruin  of  his  four  children  before  his 
eyes,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  episode  in  this  romance,  that 
the  father  sleeps  till  morning  beside  that  cold  lake. 
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J\  -Aoiye,  ITIA]\  t)'Ai]*c]\i5  Oot>b 
le  -opAOTOeACc  i  50  x)eAiriAn  Aei]i. 

]'  copjijeAiin  ]'AoJAl  -ooiLb,  bj\6nAC  HA  n-eAn 

ATI   Cj\eO    bi    O|\CA  A|\    l/OC  T)A1]\b|\eAC,   ACC 

t)o  ci^  teo  A  ^CAiji^oe  rfftgaVtATh,  A^U]'  ceot  x>o 
•peinni  TOO  cut]x]:eAt>  yluAijce  cum  ]%uAin.  A^CC  bi  A  |\e 
cAitrce,  A^U]'  t)o  b'et^eAii  -ooib  -out  cum  AotjeAccA  A]\ 
Spue  HA  UlAoile.  O'eAccAC  e  Ati  An]\6  A^U|'  AH  c|AUAt)- 
CATI  •o'yutAin^eA'OAn  6  poc,  6  bAi]-ci  j,  t]'  6 

e     AH  iiiA 


C]\A  ACC  CAintg  me<y6on  onbce  CUCA, 
An  5Aoc  ]\e,  Aguf  t>o  meA-oui^eAtiAn  HA  conn  A 
]'  A  -ocojmiAn,  A^U^  -oo  tonnnAij  ceme 

A|\  ]TAt)  HA 
te   cette  A]x  yeAt)   HA  m6]\- 

tilA]\A,  A^U]'  CUgA-O  ]'6AC|\An    An    CUAin    C]M]'-leACAm    O|1]\A. 

50  nAC   yeAX)At]\  neAc  t)iob    CIA  vb^e,   no    CIA  conAip  A 
nt)eACAT6  AH   cuix)  eile." 


Sut  AJ\  JTA^A-OAH  S|\uc  nAltlAoite  x>o 

Cite    A]\  A  gCAHAIT),  A^U]'    1]'  6ACCAC    An   fgGAl    11  A 

AOf    nA     bA]'     A]1     l/1|\     11  A     A]1     A    COinplACC     te     ceAt)CAlb 

bLiAt)An.  1ny  An  f  AojAl  ]'o  1  n-A  ITIAIJITO,  CA  t)pAOit)eACC 
A|\  JAC  nit),  i]"  ni  CA^Ann  AO]'  nA  "oeACAip  nA  ^AtA|\  A]\  cip 
nA  A|i  •OAonnb.  Ili't  ']'an  c^AoJAi  yo  AJI  yAt)  ACC  p'op-oige, 
if  mAt]'e,  1]'  uip-bjieAgCACc. 

IA]A  bfA^bAil  SJIOCA   nA  lllAoile  •ooib  T>O  cu5AX)A|\  A 
n-AijAit>  A|\  1on|iAf  "OomnAinn,  Aguy  i]'  Annyo    TDO  CAJ'A-O 
ji  T)o  cui|\  p'o]'  cunncA]'  A  n-eAcc,  A^uf  lep 
j  mitfeAcc  A  IIJOCA,  Aguf  i]*  CUJCA  |-A 
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Not  long  after  that  date  a  just  vengeance  came  on 
Aoife,  as  Bodhbh  Dearg  transformed  her  by  means  of 
magic  into  a  demon  of  the  air. 

And  now  the  sad,  sorrowful  life  of  these  birds  begins. 
Sad  was  their  plight  on  Loch  Dairbhreach,  yet,  there 
they  could  converse  with  their  friends  and  discourse 
music  which  put  hosts  to  sleep.  But  now  their  time 
was  due,  and  they  must  perforce  take  up  their  abode  at 
Sruth  na  Maoile.  Surprising  was  the  labour  and  hard- 
ship they  underwent  by  i-eason  of  the  frost,  the  rain  and 
the  inclement  weather,  and  beautifully  are  these 
troubles  described  in  the  romance. 

"  Now,  when  midnight  came  upon  them  and  the  wind 
came  down  with  it  and  the  waves  grew  in  violence 
and  in  thundering  force,  and  the  livid  lightnings  flashed 
and  gusts  of  hoarse  tempest  swept  along  the  sea,  then 
the  children  of  Lir  separated  from  one  another  and  were 
scattered  over  the  wide  sea,  and  they  strayed  from  the 
extensive  coast  so  that  none  of  them  knew  what  way 
or  path  the  others  wandered." 

Before  they  left  Sruth  na  Maoile  they  beheld  their 
friends  once  again,  and  it  is  strange  that  neither  age 
nor  death  came  upon  Lir  and  his  party,  though 
hundreds  of  years  had  passed.  In  this  world  in  which 
they  live,  everything  is  under  the  spell  of  magic,  nor 
age  nor  trouble  nor  disease  comes  on  land  or  people. 
In  this  world  there  is  only  perennial  youth,  and  beauty 
and  loveliness. 

When  they  left  Sruth  na  Maoile  they  proceeded  to 
lorras  Domnanu  and  here  they  fell  in  with  a  youth  who 
wrote  an  account  of  their  adventures,  and  who  was 
delighted  with  the  sweetness  of  their  voices,  and  it  is  to 
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AiinfAin    ^uAifCAiin    upnAice    An    CCAD     UAIJI    6 
be<\l  fSonngtt&V&n,  A^uf  50  n-iA|\|\Ann  fi    AJ\   A 
bj\AcpAib  j^eilleAt)  -oo'n  c-Aon  "Did.   UAJI  eif  A 
beic   CAicce   Annf Am    fiU,it>   cum   Sic  ponnACAnD,  mAj\ 
A]»  b|\ACAT)A]\    50    mbeA-6 

"  Li|\   50  n-A  ceA^tAc,   ^5")*  A  minnnceAjv   uile,"    ACC 
"  i|'  AiiilAi-6  yuA|\At)A|A   AH  b<xiie   y-Aj'  yolAtii  AJ\  A  gcionn, 
ACC  mAol-jAACA  5^A|'A  Agu]'  •QoineA'OA  neAnncA  Ann, 
cig,  gAn   ceine,  5An  c]\eib." 

|?A   -oeipeAt)   ceAgmui^it)    teip   PA   C]u'o|"cuit)cib, 
yilbt)  AJ\  Agcpuc  •oAonnA  AJM'^.  -Acct>o  cum 
O|\CA,  A^U]"  if  c|\ionnA,  yoi|\bce.  fAnn  IIA  feAn-t)Aonie  IAD 

An01]\     l>AtfCeA|1  1At),    Agllf  CU1C1T)   1  ]'Alil-COt)lAt)  All   bAl|\ 

1f  "0615  linn-ne  IIA  fuiL  rs^Al  Le  yAJ^bAil  i  juc  tiA 
tic|\iteACCA  5Aet)ii5e  coiii  heACCAC,  com  hion^AncAC  Le 
"  liOfoeAt)  Cloivme  Li|\."  U]\ACCAnn  fe  A]\  leip-bjiifeAt) 
n<x  no]"  nGi|\eAiinAC  "oo  CAirng  te  CCACC  HA  C|\io]T- 
umeACCA.  CuipeAnn  fe  i  n-urhAil  -ouinn  riAp  eipgit)  An 
Ci\iofcxii'6eACC  'n-Ap  t)ci|\  nu\j»  fA|-  nA  liAon-oi-oce,  ACC 
run  mAll-ceimeAC,  neAiii-CApAit)  -oo  foc|tuij  fi  'n-Af 
nieArg.  1]'  e  ciAlluijeAim  An  yAfAc  TOO  yuAHAt)A|\  nA 
hem  ]vompA  A|\  A  byiileAX)  cum  bAile  IIA  meAC  n<x  ndf 

bpA^AIIAC  If  T)]\A01t)eACCA,  A5Uf  All  t)eif1)\  m6|\  T)0  bl    1t>1}\ 

AH  SeAn-fAOJAl  A$uf  An  SAO^AI  HUA-O  i  neinnin.  1f  e 
ciAllui^eAnn  An  x>uil  r»o  bi  A5  nA  heAnAib  -OAonnA  fo 
teilteAt)  -oo  Cjiiofcui'oeAcc  nA  ultmACC  nAt)U|\CA  nA 
•ouicce  cum  AH  cfeiveAm  ceApc  -oo  ^IACA-O,  if  An 

A  nA  IICACCA  nAt)i'i)\CA 
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be  noticed  that  it  is  there  for  the  first  time  that  prayers 
escape  from  the  lips  of  Fionnghuala,  and  that  she  asks 
her  brothers  to  believe  in  the  one  God.  When  their 
period  is  spent  here  they  return  to  Sith  Fionnachadh, 
where  they  expected  to  find 

"  Lir  with  his  household  and  all  his  people,"  but 
"  they  only  found  the  place  a  desert  and  unoccupied 
before  them,  with  only  uncovered  green  raths  and 
thickets  of  nettles  there,  without  a  house,  without 
a  fire,  without  a  place  of  abode." 

At  length  they  fall  in  with  Christians  and  they  return 
to  their  human  shape  once  more.  But  the  years  had 
told  on  them  and  now  they  are  old,  weak  and  withered. 
They  are  baptized,  and  sink  into  the  quiet  sleep  of  death. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  tale  to  be  found  in 
Irish  Literature  so  strange,  so  wonderful  as  that  of  "  The 
Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir."  It  deals  with  the  break- 
ing up  of  Irish  customs  that  took  place  on  the  coining 
in  of  Christianity.  It  reminds  us  that  Christianity  did 
not  spring  up  in  our  land  as  a  mushroom  growth,  but 
that  it  is  with  a  slow  and  steady  step  it  advanced  and 
settled  down  amongst  us.  The  desert  the  birds  found 
on  their  return  signifies  the  decay  of  pagan  and 
druidical  customs  and  the  vast  difference  that  existed 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  in  Erin.  The 
desire  of  believing  in  Christianity  evinced  by  these 
human  birds  signifies  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  country 
for  accepting  the  true  faith,  and  even  the  very  hard- 
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•oo  cum  nA  t>AOine  i 

1  t>co|'AC  An  fgeil  yA^niAOTo  ]\AX>AJ\C  AJI 
le  n-A  cuit)  Aidf  1]'  AOibnif,  le  n-A  cmt)  CHOX>ACCA  11* 
in  e  ATI  in  ATI.  1]"  jFfojvpAjifiCAj*  AC^  or  C°"1A11*  Aj*  fl1U  ACC 
btupt)  HA  •onoc-clAoncA  AIIIAC  Ann,  i|-  t>A  tannin  |'in 
•oeinceA|\  T)eA|\5-):A]'AC  t)o'n  pA|\]\CAf  iv\m.  tli  j*  An  Ann 
Ann  ACC  b|\6n  i|"  buAit>eA|AC  if  uAigneAf,  ^511]'  i  111eA1"5 
UAi^nif  if  buAit>eA|\cA  HA  •oiiicce  Ai]\i5ceA|\  ceot  nA 
C|\io|'cuit)eACCA  coin  cn'nn,  coin  nuti-p  te  ^uc  nA  cuAice 
A|\  bpeACA'o  An  cf  AITINAI-O.  <\p  •oruif  ni  puinn  -oo  5eill- 
ceA]\  -oo'n  ceoL  pxin,  ACC  1  gcionn  CAiiiAill  tJiiii'tjit) 
cUn^  nA  h^A^tuij-e  AH  niACAllA  6  jLeAnn  if  COIIIA|\  AJ\ 

HA  ripe  AH  y  A-O. 

b'ireit)i|\,    leif,    50    byuil    cofiiiAileAcc     ei^m    'fAn 
fo  leif  AH  fglAbmjeAcc  t)'yulAin5eAt)An   ceiC|\e 
HA  1iCi|\eAnn  ^A  -oAOH-pnAcr  HA  115  All,  nuAiji 
nA|\  fA^A'o   pUAine  T>A   mbeACAit)   nAifiuncA  ACA,   ACC  A 

•OCOAn^A  T)UCCA1f  fCIH    Agtlt"  A  JjCeol  |1O-TTllllp 

UnAi5it>eACc  •ooiinin,  t>oilb,  finliheAp  if  eAt> 
Cloinne  U  11^115,  jro-oui^ce  A|\  yeAll 
^\CA  Ann  cAilit>e  ITA  n-Utp-'pg^Al,  ciox>  go  bpul  ^e 
leAcuijce  1  byininne  An  cfeAncAif,  A^uf  50  bfuil  CAI-O- 
neAiii  AgAinn  6|'  HA  fCAjxcAib  A|\  A  IAH  x)0f  HA  -OAOinib 
•oo  ceAgiiiuijeAf  Ann  linn,  Agup  y6f  bAineAnn  fe  50 
•oluic  le  bei|ic  uip-j^eAl  HO-fei-omeAniAil  eile. 

"Oo  bi  ConcubAji,  Tli  UlAt),  Ag  cAiceArii  fleit)e  1 
A  •peAncAwe,  ^511]'  "oo  jiu^At)  mjeAn  r»o'n 

CAcbAt),  AH  -OHA01,  1  -ocAjin^AipeACc,  50 
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ships  they  were  subjected  to  signify  the  natural 
calamities  that  prepared  the  people  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  doctrine.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tale  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  Erin  of  the  druids  and  its  joys  and 
delights,  its  valour  and  high-spiriteduess.  It  is  a  veritable 
paradise  that  is  set  before  our  eyes,  but  evil  passions 
break  out,  and  through  their  means  this  paradise  is 
converted  into  a  desert.  Only  sorrow  and  trouble  and 
loneliness  dwell  there,  while  amid  the  loneliness  and 
trouble  of  the  land  there  is  heard  the  music  of  Christianity 
as  gentle,  as  sweet  as  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  at  the 
dawn  of  Summer.  At  first  little  heed  is  paid  to  this 
music,  but  after  a  little  time  the  church  bells  awaken 
echo  from  glen  and  cave  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Perhaps  also  there  is  some  resemblance  in  this  story  to 
the  slavery  undergone  by  the  four  provinces  of  Erin 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  foreigners,  when  no  trace  of 
their  natural  existence  was  left  them,  but  their  native 
speech  and  their  own  delicious  music. 

"  The  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Uisneach  "  is  a  deep 
melancholy  bloody  tragedy,  founded  on  pitiless  treachery. 
It  has  the  characteristics  of  the  romances,  though  it  is 
based  on  historic  truth,  and  we  have  historic  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  characters  we  meet  in  it.  Besides,  it  is 
closely  connected  with  two  other  splendid  romances. 

Conchubhar,  King  of  Ulster,  was  feasting  in  the 
house  of  his  historian,  and  to  the  historian  a  daughter  is 
born.  Cathbad,  the  druid,  declares  in  prophecy  that  she 
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rm'o-AJ  if  rmlleAn  Ap  Cui^eAn  UlAn  A]\  yAn, 
fe'Oein'one  rnAnAinm  tnpce.  OpningceAp  i  no 
-J.-A  leic  1  nnAlcACA)%,  AJU]*  A]\  poccAin  Aoife  miiA  ni, 
IxjJbftann  p'  50  |\uriAC  A|\  ATI  tiiATpe  nob'Ail  Lei  beic  A|\  AH 
bpeA]\  -oo  poj^Axi)  p.  *OeinceA]\  lei  50  bp.nl  A  leicei-o 
pn  •o'di^-yeA^  1  ^ciiinc  AH  |n'oj.  UeA^tiiAit)  le  ceile, 

bei|\c 

^e  le  n-A  coi|\  UAJAIIH  nn'o-fuAirii- 
A|\  AH  |\ij,  1  ITOIAIX)  nA  tnn<\  niAi]'eAiiilA,  A^U|" 
lA]'Ann  A  C|AOit>e  cum  •oio^AlcAi^  •oo  bAmr  Af  nA 
cii|\At>Aib.  -dec  CIA  bAinj:eA]'  AH  •oioJAlcA^  j'Ain  -oiob  ? 
tli  lie  Cu  CulAinn  HA  ConAll  CeA^nAC,  ACC  ACA  AC 
le  AbAil  AH  peAji^uf  1TlAc  ^015,  ^5^f  cui|\ceA]\ 
e  -OA  n-iAH)\Ait). 

cjuiAijgirieil  AH  f^eil  1  ^CCAJIC  nvtAi|\  t)o 
An    c-Ag    1lAoi|'e    c|\e    neA|\c    ci|\-5HAt)A   cum 
-peAcc   A  bAile,   1|"    5  AII     COHATD    t)o    beic    Ai^e    AJ< 
bA^Aipc  ti)eijvojie.   Cin]\  HAOife  ionncAoib 
]'   no    meAllAT)  e.      11  i   "0615    50  bfinl  1 
Aon    J^CAIJA  i|'  bjidnAige    A^tif  if  t)otlbe  n<\ 
beo-ctnriine  *6ei]\-o|\e  A^  ^A^bAil  nA  h^lbAn  -01  :  — 

"  11lo  cion  -oinc  A  ci|\  im  foiji,  Agu]'  1]"  |\6-olc  liotn  cu 
•o'^A^bAil,  dip  1|"  AOibinn  t>o  cuAin  A^uf  no  CAlAn-jDuijic 
A5U]'  no  iriA^A  mion-]^ocACA,  CAOiii-Ailne,  A^U^  no  culcA 
CAicneAriiACA,  CAob-uAme,  Agu]'  i|'  be<*5  no  leigeAmAi\ 
A  leAf  cu  n'i'AgbAil." 

-d^u]'  AnnfAin  leAnAnn  IAOTO  beo-CAomce,  nubn6tiAc, 

,  ACC 
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would  bring  misfortune  and  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
province  of  Ulster,  and  he  gives  her  the  name  of  Deirdre. 
1  Erections  are  given  that  she  be  kept  apart  in  fosterage, 
and  when  she  grows  up  to  woman's  estate,  she  speaks 
cryptically  of  the  beauty  she  should  desire  in  the  man 
who  would  be  her  husband.  She  is  informed  that  such 
a  youth  is  to  be  found  in  the  king's  court.  They  meet, 
and  both  escape  to  Alba,  and  Naoise's  two  brothers  go 
along  with  him.  Unrest  seizes  the  king  through  the 
absence  of  the  comely  woman  and  his  soul  lights  up  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  heroes.  But  who  will  thus 
avenge  them  ?  Not  Cuchulainn  or  Conall  Cearnach ! 
But  Feargus  Mac  Roigh  shows  signs  of  weakness  and  he 
is  accordingly  sent  to  Alba  to  fetch  them. 

The  pathos  of  the  tale  begins  in  earnest  when  Fate 
urges  Naoise  through  love  of  country  to  return  home, 
disregarding  the  entreaties  or  the  threats  of  Deirdre. 
Naoise  trusts  to  Feargus  and  is  deceived.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  literature,  any  passage  more  sad  and 
melancholy  than  the  live-lament  Deirdre  chants  as  she 
is  leaving  Alba  : — 

•'  .My  love  to  thee  0  Land  of  the  East,  and  distressed 
am  I  at  leaving  thee,  for  delightful  are  thy  harbours 
and  havens,  and  thy  pleasant  smooth-flowered  plains, 
and  thy  lovely  green-browed  hills,  and  little  need  was 
there  for  us  to  leave  thee." 

And  then  follows  a  sorrowful,  lonely  lay  of  live- 
lamentation.  Deirdre  does  not  speak  in  open  prophecy, 
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te  CAjin^AipeACc  x>fioc-4th|\Af*  A  c|\oit)e:  — 

""Do  citMtn  neAt  YA11  AeP  A5ur  1f  ^^  yol,A  e,  A^U]' 
t)o  beA|\yAinn  coiiiAiple  IYIAIC  •OAoib-i'e,  A  Cloinn  11  1^1115," 
A]\  p,  "-out  go'Oun  "OeAl^An,  niA|\  A  bytnt  Cu  CuUvinn, 
no  50  JCAICTO  "peA]\ju]'  ATI  yLeAX),  Agn]-  beit  AJ\  convince 
Con  CutAmn,  AJ»  eAj^lA  ceiige  ConcubAi]A." 

ni   cugAt)  ^eitleAt)  "01,  AtiiAil  -oo   cuip    luce   m\ 
neAm-]%umi  1  nATocib  CAj'AtTOiiA. 

"6   nAC  byuit  eAglA  o]\Ainn,  ni  •oeAnyAnnfx)  An    coiii- 
pn,"  A|\  tlAoife. 
cemeAnn  A  T)|\oc-AmnA|'  1  tei^e  A^U]'  1  n-oeme:  — 

"  \\  Ctoinn  1111^115,  ACA  COITIAUCA  AgAm-j'A  t)Aoib-|'e, 
niA  CA  ConcubA]\  AN  ri  yeitte  •oo'oeAnAiii  o|\nAib." 

Agtif  CAgAnn  An  coiiiA|\CA  pn  cum  cinn,  Agu]'  t>eip  p', 

""Do  b'i"eA|\|\  mo  coiiiAi|\le-fe  -oo  •oeAnAtti  ):A  ^An  CCACC 
50  h-Gipinn." 

'Se  bun  IIA  cuAigitbeACCA  An  neAth-pjim  t)o  cuinit) 
ClAnn  Ui^mj  i  n-ACCAi|\cib  "Oe^AtJiie.  ^5«f  Anoi]^  TA 
•piAt)  gneAmuijce  1  "oUij  nA  C]\Aoibe  KuAiv 
nuijeAnn  An  C-AJA.  Hi  yeit)i|\  TlAoi^e  yem  -oo  f' 


no  50  n-AineAiiiCA|\  gAinirii  IDA^A,  no  -ouille 
no  •oyiucc  yop  f6A]\,  no  peAlcA  neirhe,  ni  y 
A  Ai|\eAiii  A  |iAib    t)o   ceAnnAib  cupA 

i]'    t)o   tiieA'OA'OAib  mAolA-'oeAngA   6 
fe  A|\  An  I,ACAI|\  pn." 

ni  |'A]TA  'II-A  li-Ai^neAt)  bi  T)ei|it)|\e  :  — 

""OA|\  ino  tAirh,  i|"  btiA-OAc  An   CUJIAJ'  ]'in   t>o 
tib,  AJU]'  1|'  olc  An    coiiiAi|\le   -oo  pijneAbAp   rAobAt)  le 
ConcubAp  50  bnAc." 
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but  her  soul's  suspicions  resemble  prophecy. 

"  I  behold  a  cloud  in  the  sky  and  it  is  a  cloud  of 
blood,  and  I  would  tender  you  a  good  advice,  0  Sons 
of  Uisneach,"  she  says  "  that  you  go  to  Dun  Delgan 
where  Cuchulainn  is,  until  Feargus  has  partaken  of  the 
feast,  and  that  you  abide  under  the  protection  of 
Cuchulainn  through  fear  of  Conchubhar's  deceit." 

But  her  words  were  disregarded  just  as  the  Trojans 
disregarded  the  words  of  Casaudra. 

"As  we  are  not  afraid  we  will  not  follow  that  advice," 
says  Naoise. 

But  her  suspicion  of  evil  becomes  clearer  and  its 
expression  more  vehement : — 

"  Sons  of  Uisneach,  I  have  a  sign  for  you  as  to 
whether  Conchubhar  intends  to  practise  treachery 
against  you." 

And  the  sign  she  gives  comes  to  pass,  and  she  says, 

"  It  would  have  been  better  to  follow  my  advice 
and  not  come  to  Erin." 

The  disregard  of  the  Sous  of  Uisneach  for  Deirdre's 
entreaties  is  the  foundation  of  the  tragedy.  And  now 
they  are  held  close  in  the  Red  Branch  House,  and  the 
slaughter  begins.  Naoise  himself  is  unsurpassed  for 
bravery. 

"  And  till  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  the  leaves  of  the 
woods  or  dewdrops  on  the  grass  or  the  stars  of  heaven 
are  numbered,  one  cannot  count  or  reckon  what 
number  there  was  of  heads  of  heroes,  of  warriors  and 
of  bare  red  necks  from  the  hands  of  Naoise  on  that  spot." 

But  Deirdre  is  uneasy  in  her  mind. 

"  By  my  hand,  victorious  was  that  sally  which  you 
made — and  evil  was  your  resolve  ever  to  put  your  trust 
in  Conchubhar." 
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leirmt)  CAJI  nA  bAtUvi-oib,  if  beinit) 
teo,  Aguf  beirrif  fAOj\  AN  ConcubAji  50  bj\Ac  immA 
mbeA-o  gup  cutn  An  -OJ\AOI,  Ag  geilteA-o  -oo'n  nig,  cofg  te 
H-A  ^c|\ot)ACC.  Uuicit)  CiAnn  tl  1^1115,  A^UJ'  eA^Ann 

llAccuigeAnn    <\n   T)J\AOI 
^e  VIA  bei-6  ]'tiocc    Con- 

CubA1]\  go  b]\AC  1  Kio^ACC  UlAt). 

'SAn  iii]\-|^e<xl  ]"o  if  lei|\  ^uji  b'e  oibpmgAt)  An  AI£ 
cinnce  cloc-bun  HA  cuAi^noeAccA.  UugCA^  IA|\]\ACC  A]\ 
An  C-AJ  ^Ain  -oo  fe<xndt),  Agu^  "Oeij\x>pe  TOA  bA^Ai|\c 
jAn  yAOi^eAiti  AJA  tlAoife,  1^  -OA  •oenriniuJA'o.  ACC  ni 
geitleAiin  tlAOi^e  t)A  glop.  p'o)\-^Ai-6  TOO  b'eA'o  An  UAi|vib 
An  t>nAoi,  ACC  coniitionAnn  ^e  yem  inopAn  -OA  CAjin- 

AgUf    1]'    t»eAll]\A1T1AC     nA    ]\Alb    yiOf     A1^6    gO 

t)  An    Hi   Cl<\nn    Ui^mg  'nuAiji    t>o  bAin   ^e  le 
A  ^cuniA]'    -oiob.     ^\cc    CA|\    eip   A  n-e^^A, 
An  CA^n^AineACc  A|\iY  <M|I.  1|'  OACCAC  e  CUTIIACC 

An   T)|AAO1     YAn    T5^A^    r°»     A    ^C^nC    CAHn^AljAeACCA    A^Uf 

cuniAf  iii6]i-cunAiioe  t)o  teAgAo;   ACC  CIOTD   CUII'IACCAC   e 
An  t>]\AOi,  ni'l  fe  'n-A  cuniAf,  An   c-Ag  uo  ci-oeAnn  fe  50 

TDOUCA  Ag  CCACC,  TOO  f  AjlUgAt). 

Ili'L  f^5e  A^Ainn  cum  cuAob-^AOileAt)  -oo  •oeAiiAiti 
A|\  "  Oi'oeA'6  Ctoinne  Uui|\eAnn,"  ACC  Mf  i  An  ionnc<\oib 
•oo  bi  ACA  Af  An  nig  T)O  t)Alt  AH  c|\oit>e  ACA,  1]-  T>O  cuip 
A^  A  gcuniA]"  An  c-Ag  t)o  bi  nompA  x>o  j'eAnA'6. 


-o — 
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And  now  they  leap  over  the  ramparts,  and  they  bear 
Deirdre  with  them,  and  they  would  have  escaped  Con- 
chubhar  for  evermore,  did  not  the  druid  stay  their 
valour  in  obedience  to  the  king.  The  Sons  of  Uisneach 
fall,  and  Deirdre  dies  on  the  grave  of  Naoise.  The  druid 
curses  Emhain  and  foretells  that  the  descendants  of  Con- 
chubhar  will  never  reign  in  Ulster. 

In  this  romance  it  is  obvious  that  the  working  of 
certain  fate  is  the  foundation  of  the  tragedy.  An  effort 
is  made  to  avoid  this  fate  and  Deirdre  is  incessantly 
threatening  Naoise  with  it,  and  drawing  attention  to  it, 
but  Naoise  heeds  not  her  voice.  The  druid  was  at 
times  a  real  prophet,  but  he  himself  fulfils  much  of  his 
prophecy,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
king  would  destroy  the  Sous  of  Uisneach  when  he 
deprived  them  of  their  strength  by  magic.  But  after 
their  death  his  prophetic  soul  returns  to  him.  Wonderful 
is  the  power  of  the  druid  in  this  romance ;  great 
his  gift  of  prophecy,  and  his  capability  of  over- 
throwing great  heroes;  but  powerful  as  is  the  druid, 
it  is  not  given  to  him  to  avert  the  fate  which  he  sees 
coming  on. 

We  have  not  space  to  remark  upon  "  The  Fate  of 
the  Children  of  Tuireann,''  but  it  is  their  trust  in  the 
king  that  blinded  their  hearts  and  that  rendered 
them  powerless  to  avoid  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for 
them. 
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n    seise^ti) 


h  -arm  aid. 


"Do   fgpiobAT:)  A  Uxn    t>o   ppof  AUvmn   'fA11 

50   tnop-tiidji    'n-A  cofAC.     Ciot>   50   bfutl 
"RiogACCA     CipeAnn  "    'n-A    50)1011110    A|\    An 

A]\     ]TAt),     6     CeA-O-gAbAll      tlA     C1|\e,      1)"     10tllX)A 

5]\eAnniiiAp,  if  IOHTOA  ciiAi]\i]^  CACA  i]-  cutincA]' 
Ap  eAfbog,  if  A]i  fcolAtpe  te  ^AgbAil  iormcA,  50  111  QH- 
nid|\  YAt1  5CUTO  if  •oeToeAHAije  -oiob. 
Ati  cuix)  if  tno  -oof  VIA  Vi^nnAlAib  6 

fUlt  A^Aintl     A11O1f,     AgUf     5U|(    LeAtl     tlA 

CAttic  tiA  leAbAji  fo,  t]'  gup  f5|n'obAt)An  fein  1 
Afobeif  eAC,  Apf  A,  neAtii-coicciAnn,  n  A  cuigfme  Atioif  gAn 
•ouAti,  ACC  'n-A  •otAtt)  fin,  if  rnmic  A  f^jviobAnn  fiAt)  le 
bpij  if  f  umneAtii  A^  cogAi-oib  if  AJ\  cpeACAib,  if  AJI  An- 
bjAUit)  nA  Vi-6i]\eAnn.  1f  "0015  nA  fuil  A^  Aon  cpioc  'f  An 
•ootiiAn  An  oipeAt>  fAin  feAncAif  if  fceAl  if 
nAoiti  if  ftAic,  An  oi|AeAX>  fAin  cp  ACCA  cAf  ^AC  AJ\ 
An  cip,  if  AH  $  AC  fAgAf  neice  bt  ie  fAJbAiL  Ann  —  AJ\  A 
hujt)A|\Aib  if  AJA  A  tAoc|\Aib,  cupCA  1  nt>iAit>  A  ceile  6'n 
•ocof  AC,  bbAt)Ain  i  n-oiAit)  b1iAt)nA  if  ACA  le  f  AgbAtl  inf 
nA  tiAnnAlAib  feo,  6  ceACC  CAefAi]\  -DA  pcix)  IA 
ATI  "oile  50  t>ci  An  bttA'OAin  1616,  t»'Aoif 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE   ANNALS. 

There  was  a  large  amount  of  beautiful  prose  written 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement. Although  "  The  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland  "  are  a  chronicle  of  the  entire  country,  from  the 
first  occupation  of  its  land,  there  are  many  pleasant 
stories,  many  accounts  of  battles,  and  notices  of  bishops 
and  scholars  to  be  found  in  them,  especially  in  the  latter 
portion  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Annals  were  selected  from  old  books  which  we  do 
not  now  possess,  and  that  the  authors  preserved  the 
quaint  old  style  of  these  books,  and  that  they  them- 
selves wrote  in  a  strange,  antiquated,  uncommon  style, 
which  would  not  be  understood  nowadays  without  diffi- 
culty; nevertheless,  they  often  write  with  force  and 
vigour  on  the  battles,  the  spoils,  and  the  slavery  of  Ire- 
laud.  No  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  possesses  so  much 
history  and  legend,  so  much  of  the  lives  of  saints  and 
princes,  so  much  notice  of  what  befel  the  country,  and 
of  all  things  it  possessed,  of  its  writers  and  heroes,  so 
much  of  all  these  things,  I  say,  arranged  consecutively 
from  the  beginning,  year  after  year,  as  is  to  be  found  in 
these  Annals,  from  the  arrival  of  Caesair,  forty  days 
before  the  flood,  to  the  year  1616  of  the  Christian  era. 
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1y  1  n"Oun  nA  n^H  "oo  cuij\eAt>  le  ceile  ATI  m6|\-obAin 
yeo,  1  ^Conbemc  nAin  OJ\ACA|A,  "  t>o  CAIC  coycAy  bit)  Aguy 
y  TIA  liujtJAnAib,  Aguf  iy  Ann  -oo  c]n'oc- 
TIA  hAnnAlA,  YAH  mbliA'OAin  1636.  <Voei|\ 
ceAl  UA  Cteijuj  yein  5x1^  b'eAt>  An  t>A|\A  IA  picix)  x>o 
iiii  lAnuApi,  -Anno  "Oonnni,  1632,  -oo  cionn]^nAX)  An 
teAbA|\  fo  1  ^Conbemc  "Ohum  nA  n^All,  A^uf  "t»o 
f\n  gconbemc  cet)nA  An 

j'c,  1636."   5oirce<xP  AP  A11  0^A1^  V 
TIA  Ceicne  ITlAigi^cin."     1]'  IA-O  j'Ain  111iceAl 
UA  Cleijuj,  ConAi|Ae  11  A  Cleipij,  Cucoi^ipeAC  U  A 
T]'  "Pe<x1lVe<xrA  ^A  ^TlAotconAipe.     bpACAip  XI'OU 

-oo  b'eAt)  IlliceAl,  A^U^  TJO  b'e  Aintn  x>o 
Aij\  nA  UAU^  AH  cSLeibe.  T)o  |\u^A-6  e 
TiibtiA'OAin  1575,  le  IIAI^  t)eAl  ^CA  An  SionnAn,  1 
nA  n^H.  ^1  ]*&  tHA|\  TJUCCAJ'  Ai^e  beic  'n-A 
cpoinicToe,  TT^  ni  ]iAib  c|Aoimcit)e  UTATTI  1  nCiumn  x)o  cuip 
nio]%  mo  le  ceile  t>A  r^eAncA^  T]*  TOO  beACAit)  A  nAoni  'nA 
An  bnACAip  bocc  ]"o,  niAfi  i]-  e  -oo  j'gniob  nA  leAbAi]\  feo 
:  —  "  ^kn  Reim  IliogpAToe  A^U]'  HAOTII  SeAncAfA 
"  (1630),  "<dn  teAbAp  g^bAU  "  (1631), 
Ain  t»o 


n-An  TTiimg  ^e  m|\An  -oo  cnuAO-yocAi     nA  ^ 

^•oeiji  1lA]A|\i|'  50  bpiAip  ]^e  bA]'  ']"An   mbliA'OAin   1643. 

Di  cAinc  Ttlicil  yem  pmpli-oe,  •oeA|",  mAp 

YATI  ^eArh-frocAl  T)O    CUIJA  ye  i  t)co|'AC    nA    n- 

•o'^eAjAJAl  U  A  5A"°t^- 

t)i  CucoigipeAC  UA  Cleipit;,  -ouine  eile  -ooy  nA 

,   'n-A  ceAtin   Ap  An   citeib  -oo  mumnci|\  Clei|\ij 
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It  was  in  Donegal  that  this  great  work  was  compiled 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Friars  who  entertained  and 
waited  on  the  authors,  and  there  these  Annals  were 
completed  in  the  year  1636.  Michael  O'Clery  himself  says 
that  it  was  on  the  22nd  day  of  the  month  of  January, 
1632,  this  book  was  commenced  in  the  Convent  of 
Donegal,  and  that  "  it  was  completed  in  the  same  con- 
vent on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1632."  This  work  is  often 
called  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  and  these  are 
Michael  O'Clery,  Conaire  O'Clery,  Cucogry  O'Clery  and 
Fearfeasa  O'Mulconry.  Michael  was  a  brother  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Francis  and  he  was  usually  called  Tadhg- 
of-the-mountaiu.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1575  beside 
Ballyshannou  in  the  County  of  Donegal.  He  was  a 
hereditary  chronicler,  and  never  was  there  a  chronicler 
in  Ireland  who  compiled  more  of  her  history  and  of  the 
lives  of  her  saints,  than  this  poor  friar.  For  it  was  he 
who  wrote  the  following  books  : —  "  The  Succession  of 
Kings"  and  "The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland" 
1630),  "The  Book  of  Invasions"  (1631),  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  he  wrote  a  new  glossary  in  which  he 
explained  many  difficult  words  in  the  old  authors. 
Harris  says  he  died  in  the  year  1643.  Michael's  own 
style  was  simple  and  pretty,  as  is  shown  in  the  preface, 
to  the  Annals  he  wrote  for  Ferghal  O'Gara. 

Cucogry  O'Clery,  another  of  the  Masters,  was  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  the  O'Clerys  who  were  in  Tyrconnell. 
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t>o  bi  1  t>Uiji  CoiiAill.  T)o  fjjjnob  fe,  1  -oceAnncA  HA 
ii-<AnnAlAC,  "  beACA  -dot>A  Uu  Ait>  Hi  "OoiiinAill,"  A^uf  if 
Af  An  leAbAj\  f Am  ACO^CAU  A  I<MI  t>o'n  cuit) 
•oof  HA  n-<dnnAlAib.  ObAi|\  AlAinn,  fumneAiriAil 

"  beACA    -dot)A    TlUATO."    tll'l    ^e  AjA  ITIOTO    nA  n-i 

ACC  CU|\CA  te  ceile  le  bju'g  if  le  CACAC  6  cui|'  ^o 
Hi  huif-fgeAl,  leif,  e,  ACC  fgeAl  y umnce  le 
'geAl  Ai|A  if  folA  if  cAcui^ce,  l^eAl  ffUjce 
IIA  1iGt|\eATin,  if  A  cujicA  1  n-Anb|uiit).  UA  cAinr  An 

tCAbA1|\    fCO     A|\fA    50    teOjA,    AJUf    A    IAII     fCAIl-fOCAl    If 

HATOce  le  fAgb<\il  Ann  nAcuigfAt)  Anoi|'ACC  AiiiAin  luce 
leijmn.  UA  An  CAinc,  leif,  CA]XA  50  leo]\,  Aguf  nioj\An 
•01  -oo-cui^^e.  \\CAit)  11  A  |\AnnA  |\6-f  AX>A,  Aguf  An  loniAt) 
buooo-focAl  1  ntDiATO  A  ceile  lonncA,  ACC  'II-A  t))Ai-6 
fin  if  f  Ait>meAiriAil,  bunAt>AfAC  ACA  An  CAinc  Ann, 
Annfo  if  Annftno  ACA  fi  AJ\  lAfAt)  le  ceAf-AigneAt) 
bfAio  if  nA  bpleAt). 

<\5  feo  AII  cuAiNifg  ACU5<xnn  AH  c-u5X)d|\  fo  A]> 

6Af  A  HUAIt)  

"  "Do  beA|\Cf AC  iA|\om  AH  uchbpumne  f  o]\  An  I'liget)  HA 
5Ai|\b1inAniu\iiii  iiAinmenicfin  7  }\o  bv\oi  x>o  cj\ei]*i  7  T)o 
c|\enneA|\c  hi  fjiuch  n<\  feAtiAbAnn  (AiiiAil  |\o  bA  bef 
•01),  7  -OAineACAjAgnAToe  HA  x)|\uim  leice  -on  ibf  lei  time 
niAf  conAi]\  coiccmn  -oo  cfomfloj  7  x>An  -oenejvce  7  TOO 
A-olAi^e  IIA  n^AllToeAfbAix)  AinbeA]\CA  bic  gup  |io 

lie     T01A     ff6A)\Alb     "O1A     imiAlb      t)1A     lieAcllOklb     Agllf 

ccAiplib,  50  |iucc  c|\eACAn  An  cfpochA  1  fut>oniAin  CA 

1ACC,   7  AffTOe  f1A|\  gll f   All  " 
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Besides  the  Annals,  he  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Hugh  Ruadh 
O'Donnell "  and  from  this  book  a  large  amount  of  the 
Annals  is  taken.  "The  Life  of  Hugh  Ruadh"  is  a 
beautiful  and  vigorous  work.  It  is  not  in  the  style  of 
the  Annals,  but  composed  with  force  and  vividness  from 
beginning  to  end.  Neither  is  it  a  romance  but  a  story 
told  with  truth  and  propriety,  a  story  of  slaughter  and 
blood  and  sorrow,  the  story  of  the  downfall  of  Ireland 
and  her  bringing  into  bondage.  The  style  of  this 
book  is  rather  archaic,  and  there  are  many  antiquated 
words  and  phrases  in  it  which  only  the  learned  would 
understand  now.  The  construction  is,  too,  rather 
involved  and  much  of  it  hard  to  follow.  The  sentences 
are  too  long,  and  too  many  adjectives  are  placed 
consecutively  in  them,  yet  the  language  is  forceful  and 
vigorous,  and  here  and  there  it  blazes  up  with  the  fire 
of  the  seer  and  the  poet. 

It  is  thus  the  author  describes  the  Battle  of 
Assaroe : — 

"  They  then  breasted  that  fierce  unwonted  torrent 
and  on  account  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  current 
of  the  river  (as  was  usual  with  it)  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  very  smooth  surface  of  the  flags  as  a  common 
passage  for  the  great  host,  and,  moreover,  from  the 
weakness  and  feebleness  of  the  foreigners,  through 
want  of  a  due  supply  of  food,  many  of  the  men,  women, 
steeds  and  horses  were  drowned,  and  the  strength  of 
the  current  bore  them  into  the  depths  of  Assaroe  and 
thence  westward  to  the  ocean."* 

*  The  text  of  extract  from  "Life  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell "  is  taken 
from  Father  Murphy's  edition. 
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b'e    "OubAtcAC  1TIAC  Ppbip5  AH  ^golAipe  bv\  -o 
i^e  x>o  cui|\  gemeAtAC  HA  t)C)\eAb  n6i|\e<uw4C  1 


le  po]\-f05tinni.  T)o  JUIJA-O  e  i  LCACAU  111  ic 
Pltbipji  ^ConncAe  811515,  cimceAtt  IIA  btiAtmA  1585. 
bi  A  pnfeA|\  |\oiiiie  'n-A  ^cuoinici'oib,  4511^  i]'  te 
ceAnn  ACA  -oo  fgjtiob^  1]*  -oo  cui|»eA^  te  ceite  "  LeAbA|\ 
tecAin"  A5U]'  "  LeAbA^  buToe  1/ecAin."  T)o  hoileAxi) 
T)ubAlcAC  YAn  tlluiiiAin  |.*A  ttluinnci]\ 
yA  tiluninci|\  T)AbonAn,  A5U|'  -oo  CAIC 
1%AO5Ait  yAt)A  A5  cujt  te  ceite  5AC  AJ\  yAii  AIT  C|\AC  ]'Ain 
•oo  5enieAtACAib  HA  hCipeAnn.  6'n  mbtiAt)Ain  1645  50 
1650,  bi  ]'e  YA11  SA1^11">  1  ^CotAi^ce  S.  Iliocot,  A5 
c»|\  te  ceite  A  iiidj\-obAi|\,  "  C|\AobA  CoibneAj'A  0^511]' 

5A1^  ^'J16  o'"  ^ni|'A  50 
CAit)|\eAiii  A^e  A]\  1luit)ni 
UA  "ptACAncAi^  Aguf  AJ\  U^-OAJI  "  Cambrensis  Eversus," 
A5ur  1T  m°r  An  congriAri1  T>O  cug  |"e  t)6ib  A^AOH.  '11  -A 
•61  Ait)  I'm  T)O  bi  fe  A]\  ruA|\A]'CAt  A5  Siji  lAine]-  UA|\e, 
A5  AI^CHIU^A-O  A5Uf  A5  tei|\-rtiiniu5At>  IIA  |'eAn-ti5'OA|\ 
n5<vex)eAtAC  50  IIA]'  UA^C,  YAn  nibiAtJAin  1666.  X)o 
niAjibAt)  T)ubAtcAC  'n-A  feAiTOinne  ']'An  mbtiA-OAin  1670, 
1  5ConncAe  Sti5i5,  1]'  nio|\  einjit>  A  teiceit)  -oo  |'cotAi|ie 
1  nCi|\mn  6  f'om  50  ViAimpp  605  AHI  UA  Coiii|\AT6e. 

'OAtAiti6|\-oib|\e'6ubAtcAi5  AH5eineAtAC  TIA  1i6i|teAnn, 
i]'  yiu  An  c-Ainni  t>o  cui|\  |*e  ui|\ce  x>o  ]'5niobAX)  50  IHOTII- 
tAn,  6i|\  yoitti'ijeAnn  ]'e  -oumn  bun  nA  lioibpe  pn, 
•oo  ceAp  Ai^neA-o  "OubAtcAij  e.  \\5  ]'eo  An  c-Ainm  ;  — 
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Dudley  Mac  Firbis  was  the  latest  scholar  who  arranged 
the  genealogies  of  the  Irish  tribes  with  thorough  know- 
ledge. He  was  born  in  Leacan  Mic  Firbis,  in  the  County 
Sligo,  about  the  year  1585.  His  ancestors  before  him  were 
chroniclers,  and  it  was  by  one  of  them  that  "  The  Book 
of  Lecan "  and  "  The  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan "  was 
compiled  and  written.  Dudley  was  educated  in  Munster 
under  the  Mac  Egaus  and  the  O'Davoreus,  and  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  in  putting  together 
what  remained  at  that  time  of  the  genealogies  of  Ireland. 
From  the  year  1(545  to  the  year  1650  he  was  at  Gal  way 
at  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas  compiling  his  great"  work 
"  The  Pedigree  and  Genealogical  Branches  of  every 
Tribe  that  invaded  Ireland  from  the  present  time  up  to 
Adam."  At  Galway  he  became  acquainted  with  Roger 
O'Flaherty  and  with  the  author  of  "Cambrensis 
Eversus,"  and  great  was  the  assistance  which  he 
rendered  to  both.  After  that  he  was  hired  by  Sir  James 
Ware,  for  translating  and  explaining  the  old  Irish 
authors,  up  to  Ware's  death  in  the  year  1666.  Dudley 
was  murdered  in  his  old  age  in  the  year  1670,  in  the 
County  of  Sligo,  and  so  great  a  scholar  did  not  appear 
in  Ireland  till  the  time  of  Eoghan  O'Curry. 

As  regards  Dudley's  great  work  on  Irish  Genealogies, 
it  is  well  to  write  in  full  the  title  he  gave  it  himself,  as 
it  reveals  to  us  the  object  of  the  work  as  the  mind  of 
Dudley^conceived  it.  This  is  the  title  he  gave  it : — 
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"  C)iAobA  coibneAfA  4511^  561154  jjenelm^  5464  ^ 

b  Gi)\e  6'n  AIII)%A  50  1i<VoAm  (ACC  ^01110^415,  Loc- 

LA1111A15,  A5A)'  SAO^Alll  AlilAlll,  tAlilAIIll    6   CAII^ATJAjl   X)A)\ 

rci|i)  50  nAoniifeAiiCA)'  A5U^  )\emi   )uo5)iAiTi>e  "po-olA  yoj- 

^511]'  |-*A  "66615  cl,A)\    T1A  CCl111llp5CeA]\    1A|\  1H1|\t)    AlbJTOfte 

IIA    )'toince     ^511]'    HA    liAire    oi]\t>eA|\CA     luAice|\     i]-in 

T)O  CeA5loillA-6  lei|%  AH 

1650." 


UAJ\  6i]'  6A5A  AH  T)ubAlcAi5,  in'  |\Aib  yeAji  1  n6i]\mn 
A5  A  |\Aib  eotA]'  cinnce  AJA  •peAti-'oli^cib  nA  hGipeAnn, 
no  A5  A  ]\Aib  neA|\c  j:ocAil  -OOUCA  HA  feAn-u^-OAH  -oo 
c]  \Aobf5Aoile  At>.  DA  ni6|\  AH  nieAlA  e  5An  AITIHAJ 
i]'  nAijieAC  ATI  f56Al  te  n-AiC]\i|"  TIA  CA5)iAnn  Si|\ 
]UAiri  t)A  Amin,  ciot)  5U]\  IOIITOA 
-O'AI^CHI^  ]^e  Af  5Ae-ol^5  "°6,  ^  5uj\  mo]\  AH 
coii5iiAiii  "oo  cu5  j*e  t>6  cum  A  LeAbAip  t>o  cup  te  ceite 
1^  t)o  ceA]\cu5A-6.  "pilleAnn  An  ^eAncA]'  A|1  ^em.  lpe<\]\ 
eile  niA]i  An  "OubAlcAc  -oo  b'eAt)  6o5An  UA  CojiAToe.  Tli 
]iAib  yeAji  eiLe  i  nGinmn  A5  A  ]iAib  AH  oij\eAT)  j'Ain 
A]\  -peAn-ticni^eACc  HA  1i6i|\6Ann  i]-  AJI  A 

^  iomt)A  IA   tjo  CAIC  ]'e  A5  J^HUWA- 
CA    nA  n-ob^ce  ;   -oo  ^ui|\  fe  An   miAt>, 
•OAome  eite  An  ctu. 

A  occ  no  nAOi  n-oib|\6ACA  eit/e,  bunAt)A|"ACA  no  AIC- 
6  tAnii  AH  "OubALcAi^,  SAnA^Am,  70.  tli'L  i 
teAb|\Aib  An  *OubAlc4i5  ITIOHAII  -oo  pjio]'  b|\i  051114)1,  ACC 
CA  An  oipeAt)  fAin  lei^mn  ionncA  nAC  ceA)ic  14-0  -oo 
•6e4)itri4io  nA  t)o  le^eAn  1  bp 
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'•  The  Pedigree  and  Genealogical  Branches  of  every 
Colony  that  took  possession  of  Erin  from  the  present 
time  up  to  the  time  of  Adam,  (except  the  Fomoriaus, 
the  Lochlamis  and  the  Sax-Normans,  only  so  far  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  History  of  our  own  Country,) 
together  with  the  Genealogies  of  the  Saints  and  the 
Succession  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland.  And  finally  a  Table 
of  Contents  in  which  are  arranged  in  Alphabetical  order 
the  Surnames  and  Noted  Places  which  are  mentioned 
in  this  Book  which  was  compiled  by  Dudley  Mac  Firbis 
of  Lecain  in  the  year  1650." 

After  the  death  of  Dudley  there  was  no  one  in  Ireland 
who  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  old  laws  of 
Erin,  or  who  could  explain  the  difficult  words  of  the 
old  authors.  He  was  unquestionably  a  great  loss,  and 
it  is  shameful  to  have  to  relate  that  Sir  James  Ware 
never  mentions  his  name,  though  many  are  the  old 
obscure  texts  he  translated  from  Irish  for  him,  and 
though  much  was  the  assistance  he  gave  him  to  compile 
his  works.  History  repeats  itself.  Another  such  man 
as  Dudley  was  Eoghan  O'Curry.  There  was  no  other 
man  in  Ireland  who  possessed  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  Erin  and  of  her  ancient  laws. 
Many  a  day  did  he  spend  investigating  the  difficult, 
intricate,  obscure  books  of  the  laws.  He  underwent  the 
labour  and  others  reaped  the  fame. 

There  are  eight  or  nine  other  works  original  or  copied 
in  Mac  Firbis' s  hand,  glossaries  and  such  like.  There  is 
not  in  Dudley's  books  much  forceful  prose,  but  they 
contain  so  much  learning  that  they  should  not  be 
forgotten  or  neglected. 
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A  n    s  e  <A  c  u  ill  <\  -6    li  i\  I  u . 

se<\uuiin  ceicirm. 

1li'l  Aon  ut^oAp   -oo  ]imne  AH   oi]\eAt)  le  Ceinnn    cum 
i]"  Uc]\i5eAcr    -oo   congbAil  beo  1    meAj^   HA 
•6,  50    m6|\-iii6n   -OAome  I/CACA    til  05 A.       Iliojv 


ACC  ^u]\  cni|\  ]'e  le  ceile  i  n-Aon  bolg 
cuAipi|'5i>6e  t)o  bi  te  |'A^bAil  AJ\  6i|\inti  m^  DA 
leAbjiAib.  Hi  ]\Aib  CUAIJUJ^  eile  te  ^A^bAil  COITI  t)eAj% 
com  yuinnce  i]'  t>o  leAtr  ^e  A]»  |:tiAit)  nA  ci]\e.  tli  |\Aib 
Aomne  'n-A  fcoU\ij\e  yoJAtiCA  nA  ]\Aib  eolA]' 
Ceicinn,  i|'  ni  ^Aib  C|tiocnu5<y6  -oeAncAAH 
50  inbeAt)  niACj'AttiAi'L  -oeAncA  Ai^e  t)o'n 
"  1  ineA|"5  TIA  TJCUACAC  ^niipLit)e  ni 
Aomne  Arii]»A|'  t)O  cu]»  A]i  AH  ^cunncA^  cu^Atin  Ceicmn 
A]\  5AbAil  nA  h6ijieArin  le  p&pcot&n,  if  lei]'  AH 
eile  -oo'n  cpeib  pn  cAjileA]!.  Tli  leoiiiyA-o  Aoinne 
^up  c]Aeime<vo  5<xe'oe<!k^  5^Af  ^e  ^^^l1  tiniie, 
cneA]'uij  111A01]'  A  cneAt)  '-pAT1  Gij^ipc  le  yeA|\cAib  T)e. 
t)io-oA]\  nA  -oAome  pe&lbuigce  10'p'jiinne  VIA  fg^Al 
•pAin,  1]'  bi  A  n-u]\-iii6n  'n-A  inbeAl  ACA,  i]'  ni  ]\Aib  t>An 
n<\  IAOIX)  ^AII  CA^Aipc  ei^in  -oof  IIA  mop-^Aii'^i-oib  A]i  A|\ 
C]\ACC  Ceicinn.  1]'  '0615  linn  inutiA  mbeAt)  511^  ^jiiobAt) 
AH  ""Poj\u]'  )TeA]'A  "  n<\  beAt)  cuniine  nAfeAn-Airnpne,  nA 
AinmeACA  nA  ^eAivplAic,  nA  CACCA  HA  leoriiAn  ICAC  com 
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CHAPTER    VII, 


GEOFFREY   KEATING. 

No  author  has  done  as  much  as  Keating  to  preserve 
literature  and  learning  amongst  the  people,  especially 
^he  people  of  Leath  Mhogha.  Not  that  Keating  wrote 
a  very  accurate  or  critical  history,  but  he  amassed 
into  one  repository  the  accounts  of  Ireland  given  in  the 
old  books.  There  was  no  other  record  to  be  found  so 
neat,  so  well  constructed  as  his,  and  it  circulated 
throughout  the  country.  No  one  was  considered  a  good 
scholar  who  was  not  acquainted  with  Keating's  History, 
and  at  school  no  student  was  considered  finished,  till 
he  had  made  a  copy  of  "  The  Forus  Feasa."  Amongst 
the  simple  country  folk  no  one  dared  to  cast  a  doubt  on 
the  account  Keating  gives  of  the  occupation  of  Ireland 
by  Partholau  and  the  rest  of  that  band  from  across  the 
sea.  No  one  dared  deny  that  Gaedheal  Glas  was  bitten 
by  a  serpent  and  that  Moses  healed  his  wounds  in  Egypt, 
by  the  power  of  God.  The  people  were  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  these  stories,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
them  were  ready  on  their  lips  and  there  was  no  poem 
or  song  that  did  not  make  some  reference  to  the  great 
heroes  of  whom  Keating  makes  mention.  It  seems  to  us 
that  had  "  The  Forus  Feasa "  not  been  written  the 
remembrance  of  by-gone  times,  or  the  names  of  the  old 
chieftains,  or  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  would  not  have 
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X)  1   n-AigneAt)    nA    nuAomeAX)   ip  biot>Aji 

6  fom. 

1f  pop,  50  -061111111,  50  j\Aib  nA  neice  •peo  1  teAbj\Aib 
eite  Af  <vp  cog  Se<vc]\un    IAT>,  ACC  ni't  uji-rhop  x>op  HA 
t  1  ntjm.    T)o  CAiLteAiHA]\  IAT>,  ip 


UA1t).        UA1l1A          O    -pOUl    1]'  A)\ 

•oo   bi    x)uine   UAfAt  1  ^CuigeAt)  ITIuriiAn   tiA  |\Aib  A  tiiAc- 
t)o'n   "  popu]"  "peAj^A  "  50  ceAriAtiiAil  1  ^coniieA-o 
Di   |'e  Ag  n<\  t)Aoinib   boccA  corn   HIAIC   Lei-p   HA 
I]'  cuirhin  tinn  ]:em   p5eAt>6i|i  bocc  "oo  IIIAIJI 
CiA|\pAi'6e,   nA]\    iti6]i  1  •oceAnncA   •oocAm    HA 
bowce  -oo  bi  'TI-A  feilb,  t>o  cAifbeAin  -oom  A 
•oo  Ceicinn  50  ceAHAiiiAii,  CA]XA  1  Imn 
•otiL  Ag  pAi|"ce  b]\eic  AIJI,  nA  tn'c^bAit  Ap  bic  t>o  t)e 
•06,     \)A  geAlL  te  LeAbAjv  nAorhcA  e  A|\  A  liieAj",  if  niop 
tbioitiAom   t)o  bi  An  leAbA|\  f  Ain,  iiiA|\  i|-  blAfCA  c|\inini 
•oo  bi  cuAipifg  AN  gAc  teACAnAc  x>e  1  gceAnn  AH  p^eA- 

T)6|\A,    A^Uf    bA    '6eACA1]\     AlCeArh    A1|\    gO    ]1Alb    fOCAt    ACC 

fi]\mne  YA11  trieit)  T)Of5|\iob  Ceicinn  A|t'penniU|''peA|t|*A'O, 
A|A  pApcolAn,  if  An  CUIT)  eile  ACA.  UA  cuniine  Ceicinn 
y6f  1  meAfs  'OAomeA'o  nA|\  teig,  if  n<i  yeACATO  JUAITI  A 
cuit)  f  AoCAiji.  1f  "0015  teif  A  IAD  50  pAib  •o]AAoii6eAcc 
ei£in  AJ\  An  n-oume,  no  gu]i  6  neAiii  x>o  CAimg  fe  cum 
cunncAf  A|\  feAn  t>o  CAbAi]\c  t)Uinn.  Hi  in6|\  An  c-iongnA-6 
gup  c^eix)  nA  -oAoine  n<\n  -omne  -OAonnA  SeAC]\un.  T)o 
cpeib  ^A^'0^  ^o  b'eA"6  e,  ACC  'n-A  xbiAit)  pn  bi  ]'e  it>in 
Hiberniores  Hibernicis  ipsis.  CACoibceAC  6  cnoit>e  AIIIAC 
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been  half  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  they 
were  some  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  things  were  to  be  found 
in  other  books,  from  which  Keating  extracted  them,  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  books  are  not  to  be  found  at 
the  present  day.  These  are  lost  to  us,  while  "  The 
Forus  Feasa  "  is  with  us,  with  not  even  a  word  or  a 
letter  wanting  to  it.  Some  time  back  there  was  hardly 
a  gentleman  in  Munster  who  had  not  his  copy  of  "  The 
Forus  Feasa  "  affectionately  guarded.  The  poor  people 
as  well  as  the  upper  classes  had  it.  I  myself  remember 
a  poor  weaver  who  lived  in  West  Kerry  who  had  little 
more  than  enough  of  food  for  the  passing  day,  showing 
me  his  copy  of  Keating,  which  was  fondly  wrapt  up  in 
a  linen  cloth,  while  children  were  forbidden  to  handle  it 
or  injure  it  in  any  way  whatever.  He  looked  upon  it 
as .  a  sacred  book.  Nor  did  he  possess  it  in  vain,  for 
that  weaver  had  an  accurate,  perfect  knowledge  of 
every  page  of  it  in  his  head,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
persuade  him  that  there  was  any  error  in  any  word 
Keating  wrote  about  Fennius  Fearsad,  Partholan  and 
the  rest.  There  is  a  traditional  remembrance  of 
Keating  still  amongst  the  people  who  never  saw  or 
read  his  work.  Many  think  that  the  man  was  under 
the  spell  of  magic  or  that  he  came  from  heaven  to 
give  us  an  account  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  not  so  strange 
that  the  people  believed  that  Keating  was  not  a  mere 
human  being.  He  sprang  from  a  foreign  stock,  yet  he 
was  among  those  who  were  "more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves."  He  was  a  Catholic  of  heart-felt  sincerity, 
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t>o  b'e<vo  e. 

if  1  leabjiAib  nA  n-<\icf,eAC  t>o  b'eAt)  e,  if  CAIC 
fe  A  l<xn  -DA  f  AOJAl  'f  An  b)?]\Ainc.  v\cc  'nuAijt  t>'fill  fe 
A  bAile  CUT:;  fe  e  f  em  fUAf  AJ\  fAt>  -D'obAiji  riAhBA^tAi^e 
te  t>ioj|iAi|"  lon^AncAi^  ^un  cui^eA-6  nuAgAi]\c  IABACA  AIJ\, 
if  guji  b'ei^eAti  t)6  -out  1  bfolAC  1  gcum  AJI  T)oilb  1  n^leAtin 
1f  e  An  |iut)  if  longAticAi^e  1  mbeACAix)  SeAc- 
50  bpiAijt  fe  uAin  if  CAOI  Ap  TIA  teAbAi|\  t)o  ceaf- 
UA1-6  1  gcoin  A  fe<\ncAif,  t>o  bAilm^AX)  An  fAit)  t>o 
bi  f  An  if  jiuAgAipc  Ai|\.  "Oo  f  iubAit  fe  50  ConnACCAib 
if  50  "Ooif.e,  ACC  ni  mop  t>o  meAf  t>o  bi  Ag  y  eAj\Aib  UlA'6 
DA  Ag  ConnACCAib  AIJ\.  1  ^cionn  cpi  no  ceACAi]\  -oo 
bliAt)AncAib  bi  An  "£o|AUf  feAfA"  50  teip  CUJACA  i 
A  ceile  Aige  (1631).  "Oo  f5|Aiob  fe  fbf  T>A 
-OIATOA,  "6ocAi|\  S^IAC  An  Aif.)\inn,"  Aguf  "  Upi 
AOice  An  t)Aif." 

An  "  "pof,Aif  peAfA,"  cofnin^eAnn  fe  6'n  bfioji- 
cofAc,  if  cA^Ann  AnuAf  50  1200.  UA  fe  tAn  -oo  feAti- 
|\AnnAib  1  n-A  mbAitijceAn  AintneACA  nA  -ocueAb  -oo 
go  hGipmn,  if  1  n-A  gcuijAceAf  te  ceile  nA 
TOO  bAin  teo.  UA  A  bfuil  1  bppof  -oe,  leif,  Ann]%o 
if  Annfut)  muccA  le  AinmeACAib  CAOifeAC  if  ftAic  if  A 
b  gemeAlAc.  Tliof  ceAp  SeAC|\un  Aon  mt)  6  n-A 
fein  ;  ^AC  A  ocugAnn  f  e  -oumn  —  HA  fgeAlcA, 
nA  VieAccf.  AToe,  nA  gAbALcAif  nA  VieACCA  Af.  muiji  if  AH 
rip  —  fUAip  fe  IAT)  50  leif,  i  feAn-leAbpAib  -oo  bi  fA 
f  Ag  oUlAiiinAib  if  fAmib.  11  i  f,inne  fe  ACC  iAt>  t>o 
te  ceile  if  -o'AoncuJAt).  T)A  mbeAt)  fe  AJ^  AIC- 
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a  priest,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  man  versed  in 
Latin  and  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  and  he  passed  a 
good  deal  of  his  life  in  France.  But  when  he  returned 
home  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to  the  work  of 
the  Church  with  astonishing  zeal,  until  he  was  hunted 
and  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  a  gloomy  cave 
in  the  Glen  of  Aherlow.  The  strangest  circumstance 
connected  with  the  life  of  Keating  is  that  he  found 
opportunity  while  in  a  state  of  flight,  to  collect  the 
books  he  required  for  his  History.  He  travelled  to 
Conuaught  and  to  Deny,  but  the  Ulstermen  and  the 
Connaughtmen  paid  little  heed  to  him.  He  completed 
the  whole  "  Forus  Feasa  "  within  three  or  four  years 
(1(531).  He  also  composed  two  spiritual  books,  "The 
Key-Shield  of  the  Mass "  and  "  The  Three  Shafts  of 
Death." 

As  regards  "  The  Forus  Feasa  "  it  begins  at  the  very 
beginning  and  comes  down  to  1200.  It  is  full  of  old 
verses  in  which  the  names  of  the  Tribes  who  came  to 
Erin  are  mentioned  and  in  which  the  exploits  with 
which  they  were  connected  are  recorded.  The  prose 
portion,  too,  is.  here  and  there  over-crowded  with  the 
names  of  chieftains  and  princes  and  with  their  pedigrees. 
Geoffrey  did  not  invent  anything  himself,  what  he  sets 
before  us — the  tales,  the  adventures,  the  invasions,  the 
exploits  on  laud  and  sea, — he  found  them  all  in  old 
books  which  were  held  in  esteem  by  ollamhs  and  seers. 
All  he  has  done  is  to  put  them  together  and  reconcile 
them.  If  he  were  to  re-write  these  things  now,  having 
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HA  neiceAt)  pn  1  troui,  Aguf  A  Ai^neAt)  IAII  t>o 
nn  nA  tiAinippe  peo,  ni't  •oeApniAt)  DA  50  ^cui]\- 
e  A  l,An  tn'ob  1  leAc-CAOib,  T)O  bpij;  nA  bAineAnn 
pAt>  le  p'p-feAncAp.  -dec  t>o  fcpiob  pe  ATI  ""Po]\uf 
CA  geAtl  te  c|\i  ceAt)  btiA'OAn  d  fom,  A^U^  ni 
A  |»Aib  ATI  oijieAt)  -pAin  AiiijAAiy  1  -ocAoib  yijimne 
nA  n-eAcc-po  An  CJVAC  ]"Ain.  <Xgu]'  i|'  mA|i  An  ^CCA-OIIA  ACA 
An  ]^eAt  Ag  cio]\cAib  eite.  UA  A  LAn  eAcc  1^  eAcc|\A  i 
nA  ROITIA  -oo  CjAeit)  nA  HoriiAtiAit;  50 

gil  i]'  Oibit)  —  nA  ytnl   ionncA   ACC 
riA  bpteAt).     -dp  An  no]'  gceAtmA  ni 
Aon  |'5olAi|ie  Aiioij'  t)'eACCAib 
t>A  teiceit)i'6ib    t)'eAcc|iAT6ib  i  -p 

-Ace  'n-A  t>iAit:>  fin,  ni  ceAjAC  A  t)eA|tniATO  50  tnbionn 
bunA-oAf  pjunne  mf  nA  •pgeAlcAib  feo  -oo  ^HAC.  11io|\ 
cuin  nA  yitit>e  fgeAl  AJ\  -ocuip  gAn  t)eAll]\Aiii  eigm  x>o 
beic  Aip  —  nee  fingunt  omnia  Cretee  —  cio-6  50  gcuinceAji 
1  j\ic  nA  inbliAt)An,  i  Tocpeo  nA  hAicneocAToe  e  |:A 
t)'otc  An  bAit  A]\  tip  nA  beiu  uip-fgeAlcA 
t)o'n  cpAJAf  fAin  cpuinmjce  if  meAp^cA  c|\it>  A  cum 
t)A  coiiiAjicA  e  nA  |iAib  yite  nA  j.*Ait>  le 
1  mcApg  A  'OAomeAt),  ip  nAp  TTTOH  ACA  A  CAiL 
nA  A  gt/din. 

1f  At,Ainn  An   •oion-bj\ollAC  A  cuipeAnn  SeAC|\un  Le 
n-A  "popup  "FeAfA."     O  ceACc  An    UAJIA  tlenpi   AnAlL 
if    ]\oniie,    niop   jAb    pop    nA   pUAniineAp   HA 
SAgpAnnAi5  ACC  Ag  cup  pop  bpeAgA  ip 
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his  mind  filled  with  the  learning  of  to-day,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  would  set  aside  a  good  deal  of  them  as 
not  pertaining  to  true  history.  But  he  wrote  "  The 
Forus  Feasa"  almost  300  years  ago,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  so  little  doubt  was  cast  on  the  truth  of 
of  these  events  at  that  period.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  in 
other  countries.  There  are  many  stories  and  wonders 
in  Roman  History  which  the  Romans  fully  believed  in 
the  time  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  but  which  are  only  the 
romances  of  the  poets.  In  the  same  way  no  scholar  now 
believes  in  the  exploits  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  nor  in 
such  like  wonders  in  the  History  of  Britain. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  there 
is  usually  a  substratum  of  truth  in  such  stories.  The 
poets  did  not  originally  invent  a  story  without  there 
being  some  appearance  of  reality  in  it.  "  The  Cretans 
even  do  not  invent  all  they  say," — though  the  tale  is 
added  to  in  the  course  of  years,  in  such  wise  that  one 
would  not  recognize  it  at  last.  It  were  not  well  for  a 
country  not  to  have  romances  of  this  kind  amassed 
together  and  mingled  with  its  history.  It  were  a  sign 
that  there  did  not  spring  up  for  generations  either  a 
poet  or  a  seer  amongst  her  people,  and  that  the  people 
did  not  prize  her  honour  and  glory. 

Geoffrey  prefixes  a  splendid  Apologia  to  his  "  Forus 
Feasa."  From  the  coming  over  to  us  of  Henry  the 
Second  and  previous  to  that  date  the  English  authors 
never  ceased  from  writing  lies  and  disgraceful  calumnies 
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Aicipe  Ap  Ap  nmccAf.  1orPO110  t)e 
CAnroen,  tlAnmep,  if  An  cpeAb  pAm  vnle  —  ni  pAib  UACA 
ACC  pnn  t>o  cup  J:A  coif  Ap  -ocuip,  ip  6  ceip  pn  optA, 
pnn  "oo  riiApluJAt)  1  fCApCAib  yAllpA.  ^guy  CA^  eiy  AJA 
-oo  toAinc  •oinn,  bA  bpeAgui^e  1]'  bA  CA]\- 
t)o  biot)Ap  'nA  piAtti.  "Oocu^  SeACpun  yucA  YAt1 
tri  on  -bf  \ollAC  te  yumneAiii  if  le  fei}^.  "Do  ycoil  ye  Af 
A  ceite  An  nAimei^  iriAfluijceAC  -oo  cuip  An  !DAH|\AC  'n-A 
m'op  yAg  |^e  pumn  t>o 
e  cup]*Ain5  A  lAitfie  AJ 
5ot)eimin  1|^  geAll  le  ^AifgToeAc  mdpeigin  e  —  le  Coin 
CulAinn  no  -Aicill  —  A  cui-o  AIJ\ITI  ^LeAj'CA  'n-A 
eAt>AC  ptACA  6  tiiullAC  cmn  50  c|\oi5Cib  AIJ\,  1]' 
gAbAit  le  t)iO5|\Ai^iy  le  t>iAn-yein5  A|\  nA  x)Aomib 
^o  X)o  t)eA|Abtiij  eiceAc  1  ^commb  A  •ouccAif,  1}'  TDO  rhA|'- 
A  itiumnceA|A.  T)A  rnbeA-o  |'e  AJA  niAipceAn  i  nx>iu, 
bACA  x>oy  nA  ^eAncATOib  ACA  Anoi]1 

AOU1°e    1f     A1^     ^AC    •AwlAOITTI,     1f    AJ\ 

1lume. 

'n-A  •oion-bpollAC  :  — 


-OA 

IOCCA  Agu]'  coibemie  t>o  CAbAinc  T)o  f 
x)o  5Ae'oe<x^A1^>  fti'o;  bioo  A  pAX>nui|"e  pn  A|\  An 
•oo  beip  CAmbpenpf,    Spen^ep,   ScAmhupyc, 
CAint)en,  t)A|\ciit),  tliopifon,  T)Abif,  CAmpion, 

eile  TDA  ygpiobAnn  uipce  6  fom  ATTIAC, 
nop   beAgnAC    An    ppioiupollAin    -oo   gm't) 

Ap   6i|\eAnnACAib     .     .     .     .     ip  e   -oo 
t)  Ap  beAfAib  yo-t)AoineAt)  Agup  cAilleAC 
n-uip-iYeAl  Ap  -QCAbAipc  niAic-jniorh  nAn-uAfAl  i  nt>eAp- 
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about  our  country.  Gerald  Barry,  Stanihurst,  Camden, 
Hanmer  and  all  that  tribe  only  wanted  to  trample  us 
under  foot  at  first,  and  since  that  failed  them,  to  insult 
us  by  fallacious  histories,  and  when  they  took  our  land 
from  us,  they  were  more  lying  and  insulting  to  us  than 
ever.  Geoffrey  attacked  them  in  the  Apologia,  with 
vigour  and  fury.  He  tore  asunder  the  insulting  rubbish 
Barry  had  put  together  in  his  book,  he  did  not 
leave  much  of  Stanihurst  that  he  did  not  rend  to  bits, 
heavy  is  the  weight  of  his  hand  falling  on  Camden  and 
on  Spenser.  Indeed,  he  is  like  some  great  champion, 
like  Cuchulainn  or  Achilles,  his  arms  ready  in  his  hands, 
clad  in  armour  from  head  to  foot,  while  he  strikes  down 
with  zeal  and  fierce  wrath  those  diminutive  persons  who 
gave  false  evidence  against  his  country  and  who  insulted 
his  people. 

Were  he  alive  to-day  he  would  belabour  with  his 
staff's  edge  the  historians  who  are  held  at  present  in 
esteem,  Froude,  Macaulay  and  Hume.  He  says  in  the 
Apologia : — 

"  There  is  no  historian  who  treats  of  Ireland  that  does 
not  endeavour  to  vilify  and  calumniate  both  the  old 
English  settlers  and  the  native  Irish.  Of  this  we  have 
proof  in  the  accounts  of  Cambrensis,  Spenser,  Stanihurst, 
Hamner,  Camden,  Barclay,  Morrison,  Davis,  Campion, 
and  every  other  English  writer  who  has  treated  of  this 
country  since  that  time,  so  that  when  they  write  of  the 
Irish,  they  appear  to  imitate  the  beetle  .  .  . 
This  is  what  they  do,  they  dwell  upon  the  customs  of 
the  vulgar  and  the  stories  of  old  women,  neglecting 
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f  An   iieix>  A     AineAj'  ]\\Y  HA  ^ 
•oo    bi   A$   Aiau^At)  An   oileAm   j^eo   JUA 
jc. 


]'  nnmc  A  j;oi]AceA]\  An 
SeAC]\un,  A^II]'  i-p  1061111111  ^uji  mop  <\  bpnt  *oo  co]*- 
A]\Aon.  UA  cAinc  SeAC|\u 
m&]\  CAHIC  "  At&]\  An 
CAI]\  eAiiAix)  A|\Aon  bAo 
neAn'i-JTAi'OiiieArhtA,  ACC  'n-A  n-ionAt)  ACA  yuinneAiii  1]' 
CACAC  1  n^Ac  Line  T>A  -|'CA|ACAib.  Cui]\iT3  A|\Aon  ij'ceAc 
HA  hiiin-f^eAtcA  bAineA]'  le  n-A  -oci]\,  T^AII  AiiijiAf  -oo 
cup  AH  A  byi|nnne.  u'e  rlenor)ocu|'  AH  CCAT 

X)O    CU1]\    ^eAUCAj"    1TA     5l^'5eAC    1     n-SA^A]!    1]' 

neA]%  A^U^  dot)  gujv  b'-jTA'OA  'n-A  t>iAi-6  -oo  ^gniob  fe, 
b'e  Ceicmn  An  ceAt)  I'eAncAToe  t)'o|\x)uij  if  x>o  CCAHCUIJ 
]"  1  n-eA^Aijt  j'eAncA]'  HA  n^AetieAt.  "Oo  bAin 
—  nA  5]^'515  1T  tiARoniAiiAij  —  A  U\n  A]'  ]'CA|I- 
ox)octii|%  Aguf  YA11  5CU1HA  ^ceA-onA  cu^  Ceicmn 
innbeA|\  A  iToocAin  t>o|"  HA  yilxit>ib  5Ae"Oe<x^ACA,  •o'Ao'o- 
A^AII  11  A  RACAille,  TJO  SeAgAn  ClAnAC  111  AC  "OoiiinAill, 
i]'  -o'C-oJAn  HiiAt).  <\cc  ni  yeicunix)  •OI'OJNAI]'  1  -ocAob 
HA  yi|\mne,  nA  veA|\g  cuin  nAiiiAt)  A  cine  AJ\  AH 
C.  bionn  fe  cium,  yocAi|\,  I'enii  i  ^coriinin'oe  i 
eil,  et  quidquid  Grcecia  mendcuc 
audet  in  historiis,  ACC  ni  tei^yeAt)  An  5Ae"°eA^Ac  |iu<Mnne 
•oo  ceApc  nA  t)o  CAil  A  cipe  le  n-A  tteAng-nAiiiATO. 

ObAip  Lei^eAncA,  -0011111  n  if  eAt)  "  Upi  bio|\-5<5>oice  An 
A1]%"  IAII   -oo  ]'inuAincib  -OIA-OA  ^  "°o 
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the  illustrious  actions  of  the  nobility  and  every  thing 
relating  to  the  old  Irish  who  were  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Island  before  the  English  invasion." 

Geoffrey  has  often  been  called  the  Irish  Herodotus,  and, 
indeed,  both  closely  resemble  one  another.  Geoffrey's 
style  is  pretty,  simple,  smooth  and  harmonious,  like 
that  of  the  Father  of  History.  Both  avoid  turgid, 
feeble,  unsubstantial  words,  but  instead  there  is  vigour 
and  strength  in  eveiy  line  of  their  narratives.  Both 
insert  the  romances  that  pertain  to  their  country, 
without  raising  a  doubt  as  to  their  truth.  Herodotus 
was  the  first  historian  who  gave  a  regular  methodical 
history  of  the  Greeks,  and,  though  he  came  long  after, 
Keating  was  the  first  historian  who  regulated  and 
arranged  in  proper  order  the  history  of  the  Gaels. 
The  poets,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  drew  largely  on  the 
accounts  of  Herodotus,  and  in  the  same  way  Keating 
gave  food  enough  to  the  Irish  poets,  to  Egan  ORahilly, 
to  John  Claragh  MacDonnell  and  to  Eoghan  Ruadh. 
But  we  miss  zeal  for  his  country  and  rage  against  her 
enemies  in  the  Greek.  He  is  ever  calm,  gentle,  steady 
in  the  midst  of  history  and  romance,  "  and  whatever, 
lying  Greece  has  the  courage  to  put  in  her  histories." 
But  the  Irishman  would  not  let  a  particle  of  his 
country's  fame  and  right  go  undisputed  with  her 
inveterate  foe. 

"  The  Three  Shafts  of  Death "  is  a  deep,  learned 
work,  full  of  holy  thoughts  and  of  profound  meditation 
on  human  life  and  on  its  end.  He  has  drawn  with 
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eAitiAit  Ap  An  beACAit)  •oAonnA,  if  Ap  A  cpioc.  1f  lon- 
gAticAc  Ap  cog  fe  Af  fe<xn-U5t>ApAib  if  Af 
nA  nAorh,  Aguf  if  bl^AfCA  CA  An  obAip  AJ\  fo 
beAbpAib  Aguf  1  n-AtcAib.  ^\cc  if  ci\otn,  L< 
An  CAinc  ACA  Ann  6  cuif  50  -oeijAeAt),  biox)  50  bfuil  fi 
IA]"CA  fUAf  Ainifo  1]'  Annfut)  Le  fgeAt  beAg  cneAnnriiAji 
An  eAccpA  fAin  A|\  "  ITlAC  TleccAn." 

An-teijeAncA  i  TI-OIA-OACC  i]*  1  nofAnnAib  nA 
p  eAt)  "  GOCAIJA  SgiAc  An  <\if|Ainn."  11i  lei|\ 
t>AJinn  Aon  ti5*OA|A  eiLec  uif\eAf  An  oijAeAt)  f  Am  x>o  cuAi]Uf5 
A|A  neicib  bAineAf  teif  AH  -AifpeAnn,  corn  beAcc,  coiii 
cmnce  fin  1  leAbAp  t)A  liieix).  -dec  'n-A  ceAnncA  f  Am, 
CA  An  CAinc  cotii  fnupb-oe,  coiii  gpeAnncA,  coiii  binn, 
coiii  bpiojiiiAjA  ]'Ain,  ^AII  bAoc-focl,Aib  IIA  |AAit>cib  CA|'CA 
run  v upAifce  "o'AomneAC  e  Lei^eAt)  gu|'  1  ntnu. 

6  Aimfi|A  Ceicinn  AnuAf  niop  f gpiobAt)  A  LAII  "oo  ppof 
bunAX>AfAC.  "Oo  cuijAeAt)  At)bAn  eACC]AAit>e  te  ceite 
A5UT  f5®A^CA  A1'  5nioiiiA|ACAib  ACAC,  A^AJJ'  ni  mop  'n-A 
t)ceAnncA  fAin.  "Oo  Lui^eATjAp  TIA  huJTJAip  50ie'oe'A^ACA 
Ap  pAnnA  'oo  mufgAilc,  if  bA  mitif,  Aoibinn  A  gcuix)  t)An 
if  Aiii JA An. 
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astonishing  fullness  on  the  old  authors  and  on  the  works 
of  the  saints,  and  the  entire  work  is  neatly  divided  into 
books  and  sections.  But  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
style  is  heavy  and  Latin-like,  though  it  is  occasionally  lit 
up  with  a  humorous  story  like  that  of  "  Mac  Reccan." 

"  The  Key-Shield  of  the  Mass  "  is  a  work  of  great 
learning  in  theology  and  in  Church  Ritual.  We  do  not 
know  any  author  who  gives  such  a  full  account  of  the 
things  that  pertain  to  the  Mass,  so  exact,  so  accurate  in 
a  book  of  its  size.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  style  is 
so  simple,  so  delightful,  so  melodious,  so  forceful,  with- 
out turgidity  of  words  or  entangled  expressions,  that 
anyone  might  easily  read  it  even  at  the  present  day. 

From  Keating's  time  onward  not  much  original  prose 
was  written.  A  number  of  adventures  and  stories  about 
the  exploits  of  giants  was  composed  but  very  little 
more.  Irish  authors  betook  themselves  to  the  com- 
position of  verse,  and  sweet  and  delightful  were  the 
poems  and  songs  they  composed. 
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u-ocui1i<\T) 


11i  mop   -oo  f5|\ioAt>   t>o   pjiof 
HA  nAoniAt)  ViAoife  -oeA^.  ti>i  AH  -opeAni  A 
e  no  ]'5|\iobAt>  |'AOC|\AC  A$  Aic-|'5)\iobA-6 
|^]<iobcA  i  n-A  |»Aib  p}\6^  if  tAococe  ineAj^rA  c|\e  n-A 
ceile.      11i   pAib   ACC  yiop-beA^An   Ag  A  |\Aib  neAjic  An 
^Ae-oeAlg  t>o  leigeA-o,  A^uf  ni  |\Aib  puinn  jAe'o'^se  t)A 
clot)buAlA'6,  1   -ocjieo  DA  ^\Aib   yonn    AH  Aomne  A   cuit) 
Aimp|\e    vo    CAiceAiii    50    neAni-conAn'iAiL  Ag  f^jiiobAt) 
p|\6if  buiiA-OAfAi^.     "Oo  ctujieAf)  beA^An  DdjtdnCAf  te 
ceile  if  notxvToe  beA^A  t)A  f<vJAf,  <^5Uf  ni'L  A  cuilleA'6 
te  cAi]-beATiAt>  A^Ainn  -oo  pjiof  buiiAt)AfAc  1 
An   ceAt)   cAogAit)   -OO'TI   nAoriiAt) 
nA  -oAoine  AH  yA-o,  it)ij\  lei^ 

An    5Ae>oeA^5  fUAf   cum    bAif.      <\n   bcA^An   ^5  A  ]\Aib 
eolAf  cmnce  ui]\ci,  if  x>'f  eAt)f  A-O  i  -oo  j 
nio|\  cuipeAt)A|i  tine  t>i  1  nTJiAin  A  ceile.     t1ioj\  c 
Aomne   ACA   AJ\  feAnCAf    no  eACCfA  no 

lilA|»    "OO    f^jM'obA'O,    gAn     obA1|\    feAtt^'AltinACCA    -OO    bAC. 

TH  fAib    ncA^c  A^    HA  -OAomib  A  teiceix)i-6e  t>o 

x)A  bjn'jfin  niop  b'fiu  t)'Aomne  CAbAij\c  fucA. 

Am  5ceAT>nA,  Am  AC,  bi  lAn-cuite  TOO  pjidf 
neAtti-coicciAnn  AJ\  fiubAl,  1  meAf^  HA   n-OAoineAt).      tli 
gAii  locc  -oo  bi  An  pjtof  f^m,  50  -061111111,  ACC  'n-A  •OI 
f m,t)o  bAinn  A  IAII  t)o  cAitib  AH  ppoif  if  f eAfji  Le 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

There  was  not  much  Irish  prose  written  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  or  during  most  of  the  eighteenth. 
Those  who  were  able  to  write  it,  were  busy  transcribing 
manuscripts  in  which  prose  and  verse  were  mingled 
together.  Only  very  few  were  able  to  read  Irish,  and 
there  was  not  much  printing  of  Irish  matter,  so  that  no 
one  was  inclined  to  spend  his  time  fruitlessly  in  writing 
original  prose.  A  few  "  Warrants  "  were  composed,  and 
little  tilings  of  that  kind,  but  we  have  nothing  further 
to  show  in  original  prose  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  People  in  general,  the  learned  as 
well  as  the  unlearned,  gave  up  Irish  as  lost.  The  few 
who  were  well  versed  in  it  and  Avho  could  write  per- 
fectly, did  not  compose  a  line  in  it.  None  of  them 
dreamt  of  writing  a  history,  or  a  tale,  or  humorous  story, 
not  to  speak  of  a  philosophical  work.  The  people 
were  unable  to  read  such  things  and  for  that  reason 
it  was  not  worth  anyone's  while  to  undertake  them. 

During  the  same  time,  however,  there  was  a  great 
flood  of  beautiful,  splendid  prose  in  circulation  amongst 
the  people.  That  prose  was  not,  indeed,  without  fault, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  possessed  several  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  best  prose  in  the  world.  Many  are  the 
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'pan  -oorhAn  leip.  1p  iornt>A  ceAc  Ap  pUAit>  HA  gcpioc 
1  II-A  mbiot)  cAince  oit>ce  PA-OA  genii  pit)  Ag  eipceAcc  go 
InonuifiAil  Le  pgeAlcAib  "Fionmu-oeACCA  ip  le  heAcc- 

pA1t)lb    t)A  pAgAp pgeAlcA    gpAt>A  1f  gA1pg1t>,   6ACCA  t)O 

pmneAt)Ap  ACAig  AJ\  muip  ij-  Ap  cip,  pgeatcA 
ip  ioni|\ApgAtA,  pgeAlcA  •opAoi'oeACCA  ip  geA 

CIA  AC  A,  t>o  fgpiobAt)  Ap  t>cuip  HA  pgeAlcA  |^o,  no 
iAt)  t>'Aicpi]%,  i  -ocpeogup  CAngAioAp  Ap  |:AT)  6  beAl  go 
ip  t>eApb  go  pAib  A  l,An  t)iob  1  ineot)An  n 
CA|tAinn  coiii  pLeAiiiAin,  corii  1111  Up,  corn  poiteip,  com 
bmn,  co?h  ceotiiiAp,  coiii  CACACAC  ieip  ATI  bppop  ip  peApp 
pAn  -oceAngAin  ppAncAig,  Agup  ip  ueAilpAiiiAC  gup 
bAineAt)  A  IAII  "OA  ngAj\bAp  t»iob  1  pic  HA  nibliA'OAn  te 
neApc  piop-Aic|\ipe.  t)o  itiocingAn  c-Aicpipeoip  gup  cdip 
•06  A  pgeAl  -oo  t>eAnArii  poileip,  po-cuigce,  gup  cdi]i  t)d 
Annpo  i]'  Aiinput)  A  AtiAl  t>o  CAppAmg,  ip  pop  beAg  t)o 
CAbAipc  t)o'n  luce  eipceACCA,  -oo  liiocuig  pe  gup  CAipbe 
•66  CACC  An  pgeit  t>o  CAbAipc  UAIO  le  -oeme  ip  le  pum- 
neAiii,  Agup  A  pAib  rpuAigiiieiteAC,  -OOCIIIA  Ann  -o'Aicpip 
te  t>6lAp  ip  te  coiiiApcAitnb  cAcuigce,  ip  niop  b'longnAt) 
go  bpAgAt)  gAC  Aitpipeoi|\  AII  pgeAt  6'n  ce  CAinig  jtoniie, 
ACAppuigce  beAgAn  eigm  Annpo  1]^  ATI  11  put),  ACC  go 
tnbeAt)  pe  niop  puince,  niop  bmne,  niop  bpiogrfiAipe. 

t1io|\  b'AnnAiii  pop  gup  b'opAit)eoip  neAiii-coicciAiin 
An  c-Aic]\ipeoip  pem,  ip  go  pAib  pe  lAn-oilce  mp  nA 
cteApAib  le  n-A  gcuipceAp  t>eopA  le  puilib  t)AonnA,  ip 
niupcAilceA]\  opnAt)  1]*  AlAt)  i  lAp  cpoit)ce,  Agup  ip  rmmc 
t>o  cuip  pe  An  luce  eipceACCA  Ag  epic  le  AnpAt),  no  Ag 
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houses  throughout  the  country  in  which  crowds  were 
assembled  during  the  long  winter  nights,  listening 
eagerly  to  Fenian  Tales  and  to  stories  of  the  same  kind, 
stories  of  love  and  heroism,  exploits  performed  by  giants 
on  land  and  on  sea,  stories  of  conflict  and  wrestling, 
stories  of  magic  and  of  geasa. 

Whether  the  stories  were  written  down  at  the  first, 
or  recited  so  that  they  passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  were,  at  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  as  smooth,  as  sweet,  as  clear,  as  har- 
monious, as  musical,  as  substantial  as  the  best  prose  to 
be  found  in  the  French  Language,  and  it  is  likely  that 
a  great  deal  of  their  roughness  was  eliminated  in 
the  course  of  years  by  constant  repetition.  The  reciter 
felt  that  it  behoved  him  to  make  his  story  clear  and 
intelligible,  that  it  behoved  him  here  and  there  to  draw 
his  breath  and  to  give  a  little  rest  to  his  hearers,  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  him  to  deliver  the  tragic 
occurrences,  in  the  story  with  vigour,  and  to  narrate  what 
was  pathetic  and  sad  in  it  with  sorrow  and  signs  of 
emotion,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  each  reciter 
should  get  the  story  from  him  who  preceded  him 
somewhat  changed  here  and  there,  but  better  con- 
structed, more  melodious  and  more  forceful. 

Often,  too,  the  reciter  himself  was  an  orator  of 
uncommon  powers  and  was  fully  versed  in  the  artifices 
by  which  human  eyes  are  made  to  pour  out  tears,  and 
groans  and  pains  are  excited  in  human  hearts,  and 
often  did  he  cause  his  hearers  to  tremble  with  fear  or  to 


got  le  buAtt>inc  le  n-A  feACAinr,  if  te  ftiAim  A  J;OCA. 
COS0""0  ^l1111  A1^1"T  rs^AtcA  fmiplit>e,  m\ 
j\6-cAfCA  n<\  -oo-cui^ce,  fgeAlcok  JAII  inonAn  mion- 
CACCA  Ag  -out  cjn'ocA.  S^eAlcA  x>o  b'eAt)  IA-O  Wn 
cf  AJAf  fo  :  T)O  cogAt)  jjAipgi'oeAC  ei^m,  1^  130  cui|\eAt) 
C|\e  eACCAib  lon^AtiCACA  e;  1]-  iinmc  -oo  biot)  ^e  1 
•oceAnncAib  CA^A;  1|'  numc  i  rmlAic-coiriieA^Ap  le  IIACAC 
no  |:A  •onAomeAcc,  no  yA  geAj^A  loc  "oo 
t),  no  beAn  eigm  x>o  bi  AJ\  yAti  -DO  folACAj\.  1]- 
mime  TOO  CA^ATD  og-beAn  u]'UAt  -oo  biot)  1  ngpAt)  tei]',  cum 
tei]\  b'e  c]\ioc  nA  neiceAt)  ^eo  50  lei|\ 

bAt  1  meA]"5  nA  nt)Aoiiie<y6  botg  m 
buAix)eAt)  |\iAm  Ai|\  Ap  I'DileijieAcc  if  AH  bmneAt*. 
Anoif  50  coicciAnn  n<\  fuil  leiceit)  plit>- 
CACCA  HA  hdimpne  feo  A|\  binneAf  te  yAJbAit,  ACC  if 
mime  A  •oeAjuiiA'ocAH  50  byuit  An  p^o]'  'TI-A  fUjit)  yein 
cotii  bmn,  com  btAfCA  letp  AH  bpt,i'6eACC.  Ili'L 


1  ml3eA]\lA,  Agu]'  n<\  piil  fe  ^AII  milfeAcc  i]' 
bl<\|\  UA  A  IAII  t)O|*  nA  fj^eAlcAib  -OA  TJCA^HAIIII  coiii 
foilein  le  ppof  ^LtifiTiich,  Aguf  A  gcAinc  1  bfAt)  niof 
bmne  if  niof  ceolmAi|\e  IIA  A  CAHIC  pn. 

"Do    cui|\eAt)    beA^An  beAg    -oof    nA  j'gedlcAib   AJI    A 
<oc|\ACCAiin    i   ^clot)    le     PA^AI^     UA    LAo^Ai|\e    Aj^uf 
Ati   eile  le  "Oubjl^f  -oe   h1t>e,  Aguf  feAXDfAit)  An 
A  meAf  f  em  x>o  CAbAi]ic   AJ\  A  foileipeACc  if 

A|A  A  milfCACC. 

1f  fioji  50  -oeimm  IIA  fuil  'fAti  un-md|i  ACC  fge 
AJ^  pic  i  nieAfg  nA  n-OAomeAt)  -OCUACAC,  Aguf  50 
A  l<\n  T>iob  Ai"6beifeAC  ^o  leoju  ^\cc  AJ\  uAijnb  CA 
C  -o'lnfcne  b|tio^ThAi|i  if  •o'foillpuJAt)  lonnpAC  A^ 
cpioCA.  ^\cc  cibe  meAX)  A  locc  mA|\  fgeAlcAib,  if 
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cry  with  grief  by  his  very  look  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  And  further,  there  were  selected  for  recital, 
simple  stories  which  were  neither  too  intricate  nor  too 
hard  to  understand,  stories  without  many  episodes,  or 
by-plots  running  through  them.  They  were  stories  of 
this  sort :  a  hero  was  selected  and  put  through  wonder- 
ful feats ;  often  he  is  at  the  point  of  death,  often  in  close 
conflict  with  a  hideous  giant,  or  under  the  spell  of 
magic,  or  under  geasa  to  drain  a  lake  or  to  fetch 
some  lady  who  had  strayed.  Often  a  fair  young  lady 
who  loved  him  came  to  help  him.  It  resulted  from  all 
these  circumstances,  that  there  was  put  in  circulation 
amongst  the  people  a  large  repertory  of  prose  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  clearness  and  harmony. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  poetry  of  this 
period  is  unsurpassed  in  harmony,  but  it  is  often  for- 
gotten that  the  prose  is  in  its  own  way  as  harmonious, 
as  perfect  as  the  poetry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Gold- 
smith is  one  of  the  clearest  writers  of  English,  and  that 
he  is  not  without  sweetness  and  propriety.  Many  of 
the  stories  to  which  we  refer  are  as  clear  as  Goldsmith's 
prose,  and  their  style  far  more  harmonious  and  musical 
than  his. 

A  few  of  the  stories  to  which  I  allude  were  printed 
by  Patrick  O'Leary  and  a  few  more  by  Douglas  Hyde, 
and  the  reader  can  form  his  own  judgment  of  their 
clearness  and  sweetness. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
only  folk  tales  circulating  in  countiy  districts,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  ridiculous  enough.  But  occasionally 
there  is  a  vein  of  jforceful  eloquence  and  of  brilliant 
description  running  through  them.  But  Avhatever  fault 
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f1U   1At>  Aine  U1A1C  T>OCAbA1]\C  T)6lb  A|A  fOH  A  fOllei]\eACCA 

if  A  mbmmf. 

Tli'l  Aon  locc  AJA  ppof  if  ineAfA  nA  CAinc  j\6-m6p 
Aguf  nA  f  muAince  fUA-pAC,  neirh-b]\iojrhAn.  tli'l  AH  locc 
fAin  le  f  A$bAil  A]\  nA  f^eAlcAib  feo.  UA  AH  CAinc 
if  nA  fmuAince  oipeAmnAc.  <\noif  if  Ajn'f,  j^An  AnipAf, 
CA  -pgAoc  t)o  b|HACnAib  1  ntHAit)  A  ceite,  TDO  1^1^  •o|^oc- 
noif  feAn-u5t)A]A  Ai|\ice  ^AII  puinn  bjiioj  HACACAIC  tonncA. 
-Ace  ni'l  inf  IIA  pAifatnb  feo,  ACC  ]:e  rnA|\  beAt>  0^11111- 
nitiJATO  -oo  CAjA^AigeACAib  cuipceAtTilA  t)o  CA^Ann  Ann]'o 
if  Annpj-o  |\oini  |'|\uc  UtAimneAC  bionn  A^  |\eiid-fileA-6  6 
b|iuAC  fteibe.  Hi  mop  A  bfuii  *oo  pjiof  foitei]\,  bum, 

|AiACpAC  'f  An  mbeAplA.     UA  AH   cuix)  if  1110  t>e 
,  neirh-ceotniA|\,  -oo-tu^te.    1li  inAp  pn  -oo'n  pf6f 

AC.  UA  A  IAH  t>e  bmn,  nntif,  if  com  foiteip  teif 
An  ngpein,  ^guf  nA  f  muAince  CUJACA  i  ^ceAnti  A  ceile  Ann 
50  hop-ouijce  flAccriiAH.  Hi'l  UAinn  fein  1  -ocofAC  HA 
hAoife  ]'eo  cum  nu<yo-pfA6f  tj'AbATomJAt)  ACC  fniuAince 
A]it)A,  neAiti-coicciAnnA  t)o  fnAi'omeA'6  teif  An  foiteip- 
CACC  if  Leif  An  bmneAf  ACA  te  finfeA]\Aib  HIAJA  "ouccAf 
A^Ainn,  Aj^uf  ACA  Le  f  AJbAil  50  fluiffeAC  mf  IIA  f^eAl- 

CAlb  T)O  cleACCA-OA|A  AJA  n-A1C|\eACA  Of  nA  ClAnCAlb. 

1     |\1C    An    COAt)     CAO^AIX)  "Oo'n     tlAOltlAX)    llAOIf    "OeAg  T>O 

|\mneA'6   AifcpiuJAt)    50  5Aei°1^5   AV  ^eA5 

nAib  T)iAt>A  6'n  mbeAftA  if  6'n  l.Ait)in.  Ili'l  Aiii]\Af 

b'e    An    ceAnn    if    feApp   t)iob   fo  An    c-AifCjuuJA-6    AJA 

"1miCAcio    Chjufci,"     t)o    finne    AH     c-dcAi]A     "OorhnAlL 

UA  SuiileAbAin,  cimceAtt  nA  bLiA-onA  1822.     1f  x)oij 

tinn   fein  50  bfuil  An   obAi]A  feo  AJ\  nA  liAifcpi^cib  if 

feAnp    *oo  pmneA-o   AJ\  teAbAj\  A    Ceimpif 

if  IOITTOA  ceAn^A  1  n-A  bftnl  f  e  le  f  AJbAiL 

An  obAip  i,  oif  bi  A  lAn  -oo  b|\iAC|AAib  if  t)o  ]\  Aix>cib  'f  A11 
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they  may  have  as  stories,  they  deserve  much  attention 
for  the  sake  of  their  clearness  and  harmony. 

There  is  no  greater  fault  in  prose,  than  bombastic  lan- 
guage, with  mean,  trifling  ideas.  This  fault  is  not  to  be 
found  in  these  stories.  The  style  suits  the  ideas.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  there  is  a  host  of  words  marshalled 
one  after  the  other  according  to  the  bad  habit  of  certain 
old  authors,  without  much  force  or  substance  beneath 
them.  But  these  passages  are  like  a  collection  of 
massive  rocks  that  come  here  and  there  before  a  head- 
long stream,  flowing  freely  from  a  mountain's  brow. 
There  is  not  much  clear,  harmonious  prose  in  English. 
The  greater  part  of  English  prose  is  heavy,  harsh,  and 
hard  to  understand.  Not  so  with  Freuch  prose.  Much 
of  it  is  sweet  and  harmonious  and  as  clear  as  the  sun, 
while  the  thoughts  are  marshalled  in  it  in  due  order  and 
propriety.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  if  we  wish 
to  bring  new  prose  to  maturity,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
wed  high,  noble  thoughts  to  the  clearness  and  harmony 
that  we  have  inherited  for  generations,  and  which  are 
to  be  found  abundantly  in  the  stories  our  ancestors 
cherished  for  ages. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  few  pious  books  were  translated  into  Irish 
from  Euglish  and  from  Latin.  Certainly  the  best  of 
these  is  the  translation  of  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ," 
which  Father  Daniel  0' Sullivan  made  about  the  year 
1822.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  work  is  one  of  the  best 
translations  ever  made  of  a  Kempis's  book,  and  many 
are  the  languages  in  which  it  is  found.  The  work  was 
a  difficult  one,  as  there  were  sayings  and  words  in  the 
Latin  original  that  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  people's 
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t,Ait>in     nA  NAib    i    mbeAt   nA  n-OAomeA-o  te  fAt)A,     if 
nAn  b'fuipifce  "o'fAJbAit  Af  teAbnAib. 

tli  ceApc  -oumn  -oeAnmAt*  -oo  -oeAnArh  AJI  SeAJAn 
1T1AC  61 1,  <\nt)-eAfbo5  UuAmA.  T)o  nmne  AD  p3An  01  JA- 
•oeAjic  f  Ain  Aifcniu^AX)  btAfCA  An  ATI  "pencAceuclioti,"  .1., 
nA  cui^  teAbAip  ACAI  bpoji-cofAC  An  cSe 
1^  m6|A  An  CJAUAIJ  nA]i  leig  ^ e  t)'tl A  ITIoiraA  if  t)o 
if  Ai]T|iiu5Ai6  t)o  •oeAnAtti  An  An  Sgjiibinn  "OiAt)A  AJI 

tli  t)6ij  linn  gu|i  •p^niobA'o  Aon  pnof  if  pu 
6  obAip  'OorhnAill  tli  SvnlleAbAin  gup  cuipeAt)  AJA  bun 
"  1nifteAbA|\  nAj^etJilge,"  6f  cionn  pee  bliAt)An  dfoin. 
X)o  jiinne  "Cum  Ann  iDuAn-confieA'ocAnA^Ae'oitge" 
cum  An  5Aet>eAl,5  t>o  munAt*  irif  nA  fgoileAnnAib, 
cum  i  t>o  cun  An  AJATO  te  neAjic  ceA-o-leAbnAn  pmpbxbe. 
<\cr  ni  nAib  mon<\n  1e  fAJbAil  An  A  nAib  ponn  5'Ae^>eA^5 
•oo  f^AiobAt).  t)A  tJeACAin  SeAjAn  ptenmon  piin  x>o 
t)  cum  teACAnAc  ppoif  -oo  cup  te  ceite — ciot>  ^up 
io^mAp  i  A  CAinc. 

"Oo  CAic  ConnnAt)  nA  5Ae>o1^5e  cofAC  A  f Ao^Ail  AJ^ 
CAifnunc  if  AJ  fuipfe  te  nAmAtDAib  nA  ceAngAn  ut),  if 
ni  j\Aib  UAin  ACA  AJA  fuit>e  fiof  if  mACcnAiii  AJI  obAip 
ticnijeACCA.  X)o  bi  Aon  peAnn  ArhAm,  AUIAC,  Ap  feA-6 
nA  ViAimfine  feo  nA  nAib  •oiomAom.  UA  CAinc  An  ^VCAJI 
"peAt>AN  11  A  LAOJAipe  com  fteAtiiAin,  com  mitif,  com 
bnio^mAn  if  CAfi  te  fA^bAit  i  n-Aon  CJ\AC 
UA  pndf  foitein,  mitif,  gpeAnncA  uif  nA 
ACA  cuntA  AmAC  6  n-A  tAnfi,  Aguf  ni  fof  t)6  fdf,  6'f 
•oeAnb  50  bfuit  piAn  A  beit  'f A  t<in  tDo'n  5Ae"°1t5  ACA 
te  feicpnc  JAC  Aon  CfeAccmAin  mf  HA  pAipeAnAib. 
Ai^eAncAC  fgteipeAC,  neim-fpteA'OAC  if  CA-O  An 
TJAp.  UA  Aon  tocc  AmAin  A^Ainn  te  f AJbAit 
A  cum  oibpe.  SspiobAnn  fe  lomApcA  te  VIA^ATO  An 
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language  for  a  long  time  back  and  which  it  was 
difficult  to  get  in  books. 

We  must  not  forget  John  Mac  Hale,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  That  distinguished  man  made  an  excellent 
translation  of"  The  Pentateuch "  that  is  the  five  first 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
meddled  with  Moore  or  Homer,  and  did  not  instead, 
translate  the  entire  Bible. 

We  do  not  think  any  prose  worth  referring  to  was 
written  since  Daniel  0' Sullivan's  work  until  the  Gaelic 
Journal  was  started  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  did 
a  great  deal  to  get  Irish  taught  in  the  schools,  and  to 
forward  it  by  simple  elementary  books,  but  not  many 
were  to  be  found  who  were  anxious  to  write  Irish. 
It  was  hard  to  induce  even  John  Fleming  to  put  a  page 
of  prose  together,  although  his  style  was  beautiful  and 
forceful. 

The  Gaelic  League  spent  the  beginning  of  its  life 
struggling  and  contending  with  the  enemies  of  that 
tongue,  and  its  members  had  not  time  to  sit  down 
and  think  out  literary  work.  There  was  one  pen,  how- 
ever, which  during  that  time  was  not  idle.  Father  Peter 
O'Leary's  style  is  as  smooth,  as  harmonious  and  as 
forceful  as  any  to  be  found  at  any  period  of  our  history. 
The  little  books  he  has  produced,  contain  clear,  mel- 
odious, beautiful  prose.  And  he  is  not  yet  going  to 
desist,  as  his  style  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  much  of  the 
Irish  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  weekly  papers.  Father 
Peter  is  an  intellectual,  humorous,  independent  man. 
We  have  one  fault  to  find  with  his  work.  He  writes 
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Aoif  fojlumcA,  if  bAineAnn  An    nit>  fin  An  fcpuf  if  An 

CACAC  Af  A  CUIT)    ppoif.        UA  fUll  A^AIHI!   f ul  A  f5Apf A111 

teif  50  -ocAbpAit)  f  e  obAip  eigin  •ouinn  nA  bem  IAII  t>o 
j\Ait>cib  CAfCA,  Ap  f  on  nA  fjjolAipitJe,  ACC  ob<\ip  cuipfeAf 
ACAf  if  mopx>Ail  Ap  fio]\-5<^et>iL5eoi]ui6ib. 

Le   ceACC  nA  nuAt>-Aoife,  ATTIAC,  CAit>  nA  fgAiiiAill  A^ 
UA  luce  tei jce  nA  5Ae'0'^5e  A5  "°u\,  i  mbj\eif 
]'  -oeACAip  iAX)  t)o  f  Af  Alii ;  ni  cef6e<xnn  JAC  Aon 
eif  fi'of  Leo  ITIAJI  bA  gnACAC  CAiriAtt  6  foin. 

IIA  ]'eAn-ujt)A|\  50  btiAt)AinceAmAit  T>A 
ADIAC,  i]*  cui|\fit)  An  nit)  fin  fpionnAO  AH  An  AOf  65  cum 
A  gceimeAnn  -oo  leAnAifiAm.  UA  An  t>|\AmA  5Ae"°eA^AC 
meAf5  Aguf  ^IAO-OAC  Aip.  UA  J^IAO-OAC  leif  Ap  P]\OY 
C  'f^iA  pAipeAnAib  lAeteAiiitA  if  feACciiiAin- 
uf  ni  f ulAi]\  x>o'n  Ai|\e  ct>5CA]\  Anoif  -oo 
itif  IIA  fgoileAnnAib  A  cu;\  •o'fiACAib  AJV 

teAbAlf  beACCd,  bjUOJITlApA,  1THllf-b|UAC|lACA  t>O  C 

UACA.  -AcA  O^-UJ-OAIH,  leif,  6f  nA  cpiocAib  1  n-A  bf ml 
An  5Ae"°eA^5  f°r  >n~A  cuile,  r»A  -ocAifbeAnAt)  fem  6 
bliAt»Ain  50  bliAt>Ain.  Hi  •6eAncA|\  -oeAjunAt)  AJ\  opAit)- 
OACC,  leif,  IIIAJI  if  ppof  O|\<xit)eAcc  gup  mop  if  fiu  e, 
Aguf  6  ciuimgeAt)  An  guc  5^e-6eAlAC  A]\  An  Allcoip  if 
bponAC  niAp  t)o  pinneAt)  fAillige  -61.  Le  fAtJA  |\IAITI, 
fAipiop!  CA  An  opAi-oeACC  GipeAnnAC  Ap  fAT)  nAc  mop  i 

1T|l3eA]\lA,  ACC  le  CUplA  bllA'OAn  CA  ACApjiUJAt)  A5  C6ACC 
A]\  An  fAOJAl.  1f  feit)1p  AnO1f  OpAlt)  blAfCA 

t)o  cloifinc  Annfo  if  Annfu-o,  Aguf  -oo  ]\ei|\ 
pAim,  ni  fAt>A  bei"6eAm  Ag  pceAiri  le  peim  6pAit)eACCA  i 
n^AeTDils,  it)ip  -OIADA  if  fAO^AlcA,  Ap  A  mbeit)  meAf  Ag 
An  TooiiiAn  uile,  if  tiAp  mifce  A  cup  i  gcomopcAf  le 
h6pAix>eAcc  nA  b|TpAnncAc  if  nA 
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too  much  for  the  use  of  students,  and  that  circumstance 
takes  the  force  and  virtue  out  of  his  prose.  We  trust 
before  he  has  done  that  he  will  publish  some  work,  such 
as  will  not  be  crammed  with  cross-idioms  for  the  sake 
of  scholars,  but  a  work  such  as  will  be  a  source  of  joy 
and  pride  to  true  Irish  readers. 

At  the  setting  in  of  the  new  century  the  clouds  are 
breaking.  The  readers  of  Irish  are  increasing  in  number, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  satisfy  them.  Every 
rubbish  will  not  content  them  as  was  the  case  some  time 
ago.  The  works  of  the  older  writers  are  yearly  being 
published  and  this  will  inspire  the  young  with  enthusiasm 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  The  Irish  drama  has  come 
amongst  us  and  there  is  demand  for  it.  There  is  also 
demand  for  Irish  prose  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
and,  further,  the  attention  now  paid  to  Irish  in  the 
schools,  will  constrain  writers  to  produce  accurate, 
substantial,  smoothly  written  works.  Youthful  authors, 
too,  from  those  districts  where  there  is  yet  a  flood  of 
Irish,  are  beginning  to  put  in  an  appearance  from  year 
to  year.  Oratory,  also,  is  not  neglected,  for  oratory  is 
a  very  valuable  kind  of  prose,  and  since  the  Irish  voice 
was  hushed  in  the  pulpit,  it  has  fallen  into  sad  neglect. 
Alas  !  the  oratory  of  Ireland  has  now  for  a  long  peroid 
been  entirely  in  English.  But  within  the  past  few  years 
there  has  come  a  change  on  the  face  of  things.  One 
can  now  hear  a  splendid  Irish  speech  here  and  there, 
and  in  all  likelihood  we  shall  not  long  have  to  wait  for 
a  school  of  Irish  oratory,  both  religious  and  secular, 
which  the  world  will  respect  and  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  oratory  of  France  and  of  Greece. 
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(Contractions:  —  m.  ==:  masculine;   /.,  feminine;  ys.,  genetive  singular; 
pi.,  plural,  &c.) 
ACjruirmeAC,  vigorous. 

A'onA'6,  m.,  a  lighting  up,  a  kindling  ;  ceine  A^ATICA,  a  kindling  fire. 
AobAfV    wi.,  a  number,  quantity  (chiefly  used  in  Monster,  in  this  sense)  ; 

<v&bA|\  beAg,  a  small  number. 

A§,  m.,  prosperity,  luck,  fate  (more  usually  written  AO). 
Ait>beifeA6,  strange,  extraordinary. 

,  m.,  misfortune  (Aitfi  negative)  ;  out,  AJ\  A  AitfileAf  ,  to  go  on  the 
path  of  misfortune. 

Al  j.-6i|\-coiriie'A'OCA,  m.,  a  guardian  angel. 
AIJVO,  /.,  a  direction,  point  of  the  compass,  district. 
Aif,  in  phrase,  le  ViAif,  beside,  near.     At  page  21,  line  3,  for  to  Dublin, 

read  beside  Dublin. 
Airc]Mgim,  I   change  ;    hence,  change   from   one   language    to    another, 

translate, 
Ai£6im,  I  beg,  beseech,  clamour  for. 

i,  act  of  persuading  or  convincing  (used  with  AJ\). 
,  m.,  delight. 
,  however,  nevertheless. 
,  m.,  an  attempt  (to  strike),  a  hostile  attack. 
,  /.,  a  breath,  breathing  ;  AtiAl  t>o  CAfvfVAing,  to  pause. 
Ati|\6'6,  tn.,  hardship  turmoil. 
AOigeACc,  /.,  abode,  lodging,  hospitality. 
Aon-Atn,  m.,  one  and  the  same  time  ;   •o'Aon  AUI  (pronounced  ue  n-Am), 

of  set  purpose  ;  •o'Aon  §no  is  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
Aom-peAfv,  one-man  ;   corfi]\AC  AOinpip,  a  duel,  a  single  combat. 
Aoncinjpm,  I  harmonize. 

AoncugA^i,  m.,  a  conspiring  together,  a  league. 

A£,  m.,  a  ford  ;  ACA  &t  ^'gin  le  pA§bAit  A]\  <Xoipe,  Aoife  i3  in  some  way 
easy  to  deal  with  ;   some  kindness  remains  to  her. 
,  m.,  change,  transformation. 
.,  act  of  beseeching. 

/.,  friendship  ;  ni  •oeACAiti  bAi'd  A  gcom-'OAtcACAif  1  bpuAi^e,  the 
affection  cherished  in  their  fosterage  did  not  grow  cold. 
bAirmij*  ,  /.,  a  wedding  feast. 
bAo£-£L6j\,  »».,  empty  boasting,  idle  prating. 
bAfgAim,  I  wound,  destroy. 

beAti,  /.,  a  woman.  In  phrase  1-oip  f  CAJ\  Agiif  beA«,  both  men  and  women, 
beAti  is  not  declined. 
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beAti  6AOince,  /.,  a  lamenting  woman,  a  professional  keener. 

beij\mi  (with  AJ\)  signifies  I  seize  hold  of  ;   also,  I  overtake. 

beo-itnlteATJ,  m. ,  a  living  ruin. 

bj\ACAirn,  I  judge,  consider,  expect. 

bjvi  J,  /.,  strength,  essence;  T>A  b]Mg  pin,  from  the  virtue  of  that,  there- 
fore, owing  to  that. 

TJe,  m.,  heart-felt  regret. 
,  victorious. 

buA-6-fOCAt,  m.,  an  epithet,  an  adjective, 

buAilmi,  I  strike  (as  with  a  stick);  also,  I  strike  (across  the  country), 
with  um,  I  strike  upon,  meet. 

buAr>-coirij\AC,  m.,  a  prolonged  quarrel. 

cATOfveAtri,  m.,  acquaintance,  familiarity. 

CAil,/.,  appearance,  quality,  characteristic. 

CAitic,  /.,  talk  ;  style,  mode  of  expression. 

cAfCA,  entangled,  twisted  (of  style). 

ceann,  m.,  a  chief;   coAnn  U|\|\AIU.  a  general  of  an  army. 

ceApAim,  I  conceive,  plan. 

ceAp  triAgAiti,  m.,  a  laughing-stock  (ceAp,  a  block;   ITIAJAIO,  ridicule). 

ceAj\CA6c,  /.,  correctness  (ceApc,  right)  ;  ceAj\CACc  j\Ait)ce,  propriety  of 
words  or  expression. 

ciAtlui£im,  I  signify. 

cLeACGAim,  I  practise  (make  a  practice  or  habit  of),  and  therefore,  I 
habituate  myself  to. 

cto6-bun,  m,.  a  foundation. 

clvncim,  I  hunt. 

cneAfCA6c,  /.,  gentleness. 

COCA!  (co6All)  m.,  primarly  means  a  hood,  a  magic  dress  ;  and  figuratively, 
enthusiasm  for  a  thing  ;  cuip  cocAl  ope  pein  cuige  pn,  be  in  etirnest 
about  that  thing  ;  get  enthusiastic  over  it. 

coitfici£ceA6,  wild,  strange,  foreign. 

coinne,  m.,  a  meeting,  a  reunion. 

cotfi-'OAtcA,  m.,  one  of  a  family  of  foster-children,  a  foster-brother. 

com-t>AlcA6Ap,  in.,  fellow-fosterage. 

corfigApACC,  /.,  vicinity  (corfi  and  JJAJV),  i  5Corii5A]\ACc  x>o,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of. 

com6f\CAr%  m.,  comparison. 

compLACC,  m.,  a  company,  a  band  of  followers. 

coriicr»oniACC,  /.,  equal  weight,  justice. 
,  liglit-footed. 
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,  /.,  likeness,  comparison  ;  mAj\  copfiAtACC,  as  a  representation 
(of,  x>o). 

C|\Aobf5AOilittt,  I  explain  (cj\Aob  and  fgAOilitn,  I  separate). 
cnann,  7«.,  a  staff,  cj\Ann  OAgAijv  a  staff  to  threaten  with. 
cjM'oj-cuit>eAcc,  /.,  Christianity. 
CJAOTJACC,  /.,  valour. 
cf\or6e-l,AjA,  in.,  the  very  centre. 
cj\omic,  /.,  a  record,  a  chronicle. 
Cf\UAit>-ceij*c,  /.,  a  vexed  problem,  a  difficulty. 
cui|\im,  I  put,  place,  set  ;  with  p'oy  and  AJV  I  describe  :  cun  p'of 
to  bAti,  describe  the  beauty  of  women. 

,  /.,  a  limited  Space,  press,  closeness,  difficulty  ;   i 

fgAip,  in  the  pre.ss  of  fight. 
,  swee'  -scented,  fragrant. 
cup  ifceAC,  interference  with,  influence  over  (AJ\)  ;   JAM   c«j\  ij~ceA6  Aip 

le  ftriAcc,  without  its  being  influenced  by  oppression. 
t>AiL,  /.,  a  meeting  ;   1  ntjAiL  A  ceile,  meeting  one  another. 
.  relating  to  a  human  being,  human. 

),  /.,  slavery,   bondage. 
C,  bold,  fearless  ;  more,  usually  t>Af  ACCAC. 

/.,  brilliancy,  beauty  (t>Aft,  colour),  •OAdAmlA6c  foiltpgce, 
brilliancy  of  description. 
•oeAJ-AigeAnCAt,  fair-minded. 

•oeA§-bdAf,  m.,  a  good  habit;  in  pi.  polished  manners. 
•oeAllj\AriiA6,  having  the  appearance  of  probability,  probable,  likely. 
•oeApbuigim  I  assert  (solemnly,  as  a  witness)  ;   t>o  6eAj\btn§  eiteA6,  who 
gave  false  testimony. 
j-p  AfA6,  m.,  a  barren  desert  (T>eAp5  is  intensitive). 

polished,  fine,  elegant. 
•oeipi\TOeA6c,/.,  a  difference  (often  spelled  -oeitbijutieAdG). 
•oein,  in  phrase  JTA  iSein,  towards  (after  verbs  of  motion). 
t>iA'OA6c,  /.,  theology. 
t>io£pAif,/.,  zeal. 
•oion.  m.,  shelter,  cover  ;  p<i  6ion  nA  ]*p4i^\e,  under  the  cover  of  the  sky, 

i.e.,  in  the  open  air. 
•olut-coimeArsAp,  m.,  close  combat. 
•oocAin,  /.,  sufficiency  ;  50  bpunl  •oo^Ain     .....     Ann,    in   which 

there  is  a  sufficiency  or  enough. 
•O|\AIVIA,  m.,  drama,  play. 
,  m.,  ill-will, 
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•O|\oc-ct,AoncA,m.£i£.,  evil  passions  (rarely  used  in  singular,  as  a  substantive). 

•oj\oc-rh4iceAf,  m.,  used  in  the  positive  sense  o/ mischief  or  misdoing. 

•DfVAOiioeAcc, /.,  enchantment,  magic,  spell,  wizardry. 

t>j\uim,  the  back;  in  phrase  t>A  T:>|\uim  pn,  for  that  reason,  on  that  account. 

•oubponAC,  sad,  sorrowful, 

•ovhl,  /.,  longing,  desire ;   xnht  cpoi'oe,  a  heart-felt  longing  or  aspiration. 

•out,  m.,   means,  opportunity ;  g<xn   t>ul   45  paipce  bpeic  AIJV  no  child. 

being  permitted  to  handle  it. 
CACC,  m.,  a  great  or  heroic  event,  an  episode. 
eAjnACC,  /.,  wisdom,  prudence, 
eijim,  I  call  out,  shout,  cry. 

c,  m.,  a  falsehood,  perjury, 

,  ni.,  a  growth  ;  pap  n&  VIAOII  onice,  a  mushroom. 
,  m.,  a  banquet. 

,  /.,  rage,  cruelty, 

,  hearty  ;  an  epithet  of  jTAilce,  welcome, 
riu,  even  ;   in  such  phrases  as,  pu  A  peAC Ainc,  even  his  look. 

,  founded,  established  (on,  AJ\). 
.  m.,  proclamation,  advertisement. 
,  I  display,  describe,  illustrate. 
t-oirVbce,  aged,  having  the  effects  of  age  (pronounced  iroijttjce). 
ponn,  m.,  desire,  liking  ;  ni  jvaib  pe  •o'potin  O|\CA,  they  had  no  inclination. 
JTUATO,  in  phrase,  AJ\  fUAro,  a/so,  A|\  pu-o,  throughout. 
piACAim,  I  hate,  detest. 
puilrrieA|\,  bloody. 
pmnneAiiiAil,  vigorous. 

pjince,  kneaded,  hence,  worked  up,  put  together  (as  a  poem), 
ruitvpe,  contention  with  (le),  friction,  pressure. 
rulAin,  in  phrase  ni  ful>Ain  twinn.  we  must. 
gAbAO,  m.,  want,  need  ;  nfon  gAbAo  wib,  they  had  no  need. 
rAijvrmm,  I  call ;    with  AJ\,  I  name. 

,  m.,  a  stone  said  to  have  been  cast  or  hurled  by  giants  ;  a  "  gal.in." 
Aj\CAC,  white-horned. 

i.,  a  promise,  pledge  ;  in  phrase,  ip  geAtt  te  'opAoroeACC,  it  is 
the  same  as,  or,  like  magic. 

r,  /•<  obligation  ;  geAf  A  were  conditions  and  obligations   which  must 
be  carried  out  and  discharged  under  pain  of  evil,  or  at  best,  unpleasant 
consequences  in  case  of  failure  ;   bi  |*6  t>o  geAf  Aib  Ain,  he  was  under 
obligations  or  geasa. 
r1eACAit>e,  m.,  a  combatant,  fighter. 
50jun-bj\«AC,  m.,  a  green  margin. 
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m.,  an  attempt ;   t>o  cugAtxvp  iAj\j\A6c,  they  made  an  attempt. 
Cc, /,  imaginativeness,  imagery, 
i'oe,  111.,  a  hurler. 

,  I  bear  ;  with  reflex,  pronouns  me  pein.  &c.,  I  comport  myself, 
I  behave. 

iit,  /.,  wrestling. 
iomitfiAil,  eager,  attentive. 
lAiT>ineAmAil,,  Latin-like, 
f,  m.,  heroism. 

.  a  band  of  heroes,  a  collective  noun  ;  l,Ao6,  a  single  hero. 
-,  full  of  fire,  blazing,  brilliant. 

e,  flagged  over  (teAC,  a  flagstone),  entombed,  buried,  embeded. 
,  /.,  side,  part,  direction  ;  p<i  leic,  aside,  apart  ;   ACA  fe  leir  pein  fA 
,  it  stands  alone. 

.  /.,  a  side,  direction  ;  i  LeA6-CAOib,  aside. 
tei]A-joit),  /..  extensive  theft,  plunder. 
,  /.,  brilliant  beauty. 

,  m.,  complete  destruction. 
,  polished,  adorned. 
lonnr>A6c,/.,  a  flashing  brilliancy. 

,  m.,  a  shining,  brilliancy,  effulgence. 
,  I  swing,  rock;  t>A  luAfgAt),  being  rocked. 
niACgrn'orhAiAfcA,  pi.  o/mACgniorfi,  a  youthful  or  boyish  exploit. 
mAlt-£e'tmeA6,  of  slow  and  stately  gait. 
\,  »«..  metre  (Latin  metrum). 

, /.,  offeusivenes?. 

d,  m.,  a  vein  ;   miAr>A6  •o'inr>5ne  bpioJitiAp.    a    vein   of    vigorous 
eloquence. 

rnimgim,  I  reduce  to  a  fine  state,  smooth  out  (difficulties),  explain. 
•mio-n<YOtij\,  m.,  unnaturalness. 
tiiio-nAH\eA6,  bold,  audacious,  stubborn. 
, /.,  ill-will,  malice. 

,  m,,  an  episode  in  a  narrative,  a  bye-plot. 
tno'6,  »i.,  manner,  fashion  ;   moio  poittp§d:e,  style  of  description. 
m6jvbol/5,  >».,  a  large  miscellany  (of  stories,  &c.) 
m6|\-cr\OTOeA6c,  /.,  great-heartedness. 
tnumnceA|\t>A|",  m.,  friendship. 

rnufgAilc. /.,  act  of  composing  as  verses  (literally  act  of  awakening). 
HA£  mcVp,  almost. 
ti<yovij\£A,  according  to  nature,  natural. 

unusual,  out  of  the  common,  exceeding. 
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,  independent,  uncompromising, 
neAtfi-co|\AthAil,  unprofitable. 
miAm-eA^A^,  m.,  a  new  or  modern  setting. 
Oilini.  I  train  up,  education  ;  T>O   1ioite<v6  le  S^A^AC,   who  were  tniined 

up  under  Scathach. 

oij\eAirmAC,  suitable,  fitting,  adopted  to. 
0]\AioeACC,  /.,  oratory. 
ofVATOeoijv  rn.,  an  orator. 
pAgAiiAC,  nou-christian,  pagan. 
plei'o,  in.,  act  of  struggling  against. 

.  m.,  prose,  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  of  well-established  use 

in  Irish.     CAinc  fguyv^A  is  used  in  the  same  sense  :  it  is  opposed  to 

what  is  arranged  according  to  metre. 
pumn,  m.,  much,  used  with  negative  ;  tii  puirm,  not  much,  little  or  nothing 

(It  is  an  error  to  take  putnn  as  equivalent  to  point,  jot.) 
pAitneif,  /.,  rhapsody  rubbish. 
peit>-bAti,  m.,  a  level  plain. 
fAitibpeACC,  /.,  richness.     T1eA|\c  ir  f  AiubpeACc  iotfiAijeAdcA,  abundance 

and  wealth  of  imagery, 
f  AtiAf  AH,  m..  a  glossary,  a  vocabulary. 

f  AO]\,  free,  liberated  ;  f  AO|\  AJ\  ChoncubAjv  free  from  Conchubhar. 
CACC,  /.,  great  gentleness  of  spirit. 
TO.,  excelling,  overcoming,     m'l  A  fA|\u§Ar>  le  pAJbAit,    they 

are  unsurpassed. 

feAti-6uirfine,  m.,  a  tradition,  reminiscence. 
feAti-potfVAfc,  in.,  an  old  ruin. 
peAtt-ui6'OAi\,  m.,  an  ancient  author. 

,  m.,  a  story-teller. 
loose,    unbound.     CAinc   fgup^A,  prose,   as   distinguished   from 

verse,  which  is  bound  up  into  lines  and  verses  by  metrical  laws. 

.  adorned,  finished  off. 

,  m.,  thread;  piAift  A  pxo§Ail,  the  thread  of  his  life. 
y,  7/1.,  rest,  cessation  ;  ni  pop  •ooib  pop,  they  are  not  yet  extinct. 

,  in.,  a  period,  limit  of  time. 
fpeij\eAThlA6c,  /.,  loveliness. 
rpeif,  /.,  heed,  care  ;  HA  cuipeAtin  f6  fp^f  1""ce,  that  he  heeds  her  not, 

is  not  interested  in  her. 
fcjuocAirn,  1  surrender,  submit. 
CAin,  /.,  a  flock,  a  spoil,  a  plunder  ;  fig.,  a  story  of  spoil  or  plunder. 

,  /.,  rest,  quiet  ;  nfop  tAife  -o'^oipe,  Aoife  had  not  rest,  did  not  rest 

content. 
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,    in.,  journey,   visiting,  round,  circuit  ;  GA  A  t>ceAfCAl  A]\    TIA 
x>Aoimb,  they  circulate  among,  or  are  within  the  reach  of  the  people. 
ngAipeACC,  /.,  prophecy  ;  te  tieanc  CA^ngAipeAdcA,  by  the  force  of 
prophecy. 

,  in,.,  a  prop  ;  'n-A  ceAnncA  fAin,  propping  up  that,  in  addition 
to  that,  besides. 
-AigneAt>,  m.,  mental  enthusiasm,  warmth  of  soul  ;  properly  ceAf  Aipii^. 

,  7/1.  heed,  care,  fruit,  produce,  result. 
cj\Ai§it»eACC,  /.,  a  tragedy. 

CfveAf,  in.,  a  battle,  a  skirmish,  the  array  or  ranks  of  battle. 
cj\di£eAttiAil,  accomplished,  gifted. 
cpUAiJiiieil,  /.,  pathos. 
ucc,  m.,  the  breast  ;  1  n-ucc  AH  bAO^Ait,  in  the  breast  of  danger,  against 

danger. 

utriAit,  /.,  attention,  ken;  cui^m   1  n-uriiAit  t)uinti,  they  remind  us. 
uUlitiA6c,  /.,  readiness. 

t),  m.,  an  eclipse,  a  darkening  over,  an  obscuring. 
,  m.,  the  greater  part,  the  majority  ;   also   written  popilio^,  and  so 
pronounced  in  spoken  language  of  Munster  ;  also  sometimes  jrf\om6f\. 
uf\|\AD,  in.,  a  chief  ;   see  ceAtin. 
At  page  72,  line  15,  for  be*Al  A£A  Ati  shionnAin, 


NOTE. — In  the  name  of  the  tract, 
"OA  T)e]\5A,"  read  UoJAil ;  and  in  page  17,  line  20,  read 
Destruction  for  Taking. 
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13. 
14. 


•An  CeA-o 
•An  *OAJ\A 


g-aetnl^e 


OtAfllTltTOA     AgU]^     5j\Ainne     ('I'll'' 

Pursuit  of  Diannuid  and  Graiime;,  Part  I. 

Cloth,  Is.  <>d.      Wrapper  ...  ... 

UopuijeACc  T)TA|\nHit)A  AjUfjpAinne,  Part  II 

(Jloth,  2s.  (id.     Wrapper  ...  ... 

Oit>e  Cloinne  b|\  (Tho  Fate  of  tlie  Children 

of'Lir)  ...  ...  ....  ... 

Oit>e  Ctoinne  Uinnmri  (The  Fate  ..f  th<'  Child- 

ren of  Tiiireann)          ...  ...  ... 

Oi-oe  Cloinne  Uipiij;  (The  Fair  of  th«.-  (Jliild- 

ren  of  risneaeli)          ...  ...  ... 

Nns.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  contain  Irish  Text.  English  tran- 
lation,  Note>  and  vocahula: 

Irish  Music  and  Soiigf    wrapjier   ...  ... 

MacTcrnan  Prize  |-]ssavs,  Xn.  [.,   Ppd]-  ^Afo- 

eAlAC,   by  Rev.  Patrick  Dinneen,  ... 

MacTernaii   Prize    Kssays.    No.    II.,  pli-or, 

^AeteAlAC.  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyd'-.  ... 

(Nos.  10  and  11,  contain  Irish  Text,  English  translation 

aud  vocabulary.) 
The    Head    Line    (/opv    Book,    No.    1.,    Dis- 

connected Hand  ...  ...  ... 

The  Head  Line  <  <>|>\   jj&ok,  No..2.,  ... 

The  Head  Line  Copy   Hook,  No.  H.,  Current 

Hand,    (giving  the  progr  .imation 

ofl< 


s.  i). 
0  2 
0  1 
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